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announces... 


A New Regular Feature 


designed to aid teachers 


of art, home planning, home decorating 


and home furnishing 


This new service has been developed under the direction 
of Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head, Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and recently President, National Art Education Associ- 
ation. It offers practical and professional guidance for 
classroom and home-study use of each monthly issue of 


House BEAUTIFUL. 


This October, for instance, the new service tells how to 
make lesson assignments based on an issue devoted entirely 
to a 22-room Exhibition, called “The Arts of Daily Liv- 
ing.” which was specially designed, built and furnished by 


House BEAUTIFUL to show how art. architecture and fur- 


Please enter my 
subscription to 
House BEAUTIFUL 
at the 
professional rate 


of $3 a year. 


nishings can be integrated into a beautiful environment. 


The Exhibition is handsomely housed in the 22,500 square- 
foot Fine Arts Museum of the Los Angeles County Fair. 
Be sure to see a copy of the October issue, which completely 


covers this truly significant Exhibition. 


Teachers and administrators of art education and home- 
study subjects are offered a special professional rate of $3 
for a year’s subscription (regular rate, $5). Simply fill out 
this order form and send it now to Mr. S. H. McConnell, 
House BEAUTIFUL Subscription Department DPC, 
250 West 55 Street. New York 19. New York. 


Please start with the October LJ or current issue [J 
I will remit on receipt of bill(or) Payment is enclosed 


Please Print 


Position 


DPC 


| 
| 


IF YOU DO NOT WISH TO CLIP THIS COVER, SIMPLY ORDER BY POSTCARD! 
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A COLUMN OF ODDS AND ENDS, 
OF INTEREST TO YOU 


PENN ACADEMY AWARDS GOLD MEDAL: The Gold Medal of Honor, 
highest prize offered by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 

‘ has been awarded to Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., the organization’s Di- 
rector. The event took place at the 150th anniversary of the school. 
The exhibition which celebrates the anniversary contains the work 
of five American artists who also won the coveted award during 
their lifetime: Mary Cassatt, Charles Grafly, Cecilia Beaux, Thomas 
Anshutz, William Chase. 


LOOKING FOR A SUMMER JOB IN MIDWEST? Teachers seeking art 
positions in the midwest, Alaska or the Far West, can write to the 
Clinton Teachers Agency (706 S. 4th St., Clinton, Iowa) for details. 
Turn your summer to profit while traveling to a new horizon. 


CONGRESS PROBE NEEDS MORE GAS: Last year, a special sub-com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Education looked through its 
mountainous sheaf of reports on American education, took a deep 
breath, and said it would need more time to finish the investigation. 
“We've only scratched the surface,” growled Rep. Ralph Gwinn 
(R.-N.Y.) What are they probing? What is the score to date? Four 
months and twenty-two witnesses later, here are some of the com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendations: 

(a) The federal income tax structure ought to be adjusted to en- 
courage more individual and corporate contributions to colleges and 
universities. Ease the burden so the schools may benefit and the 
contributor not pay a stiff penalty for his largess. 

(b) That the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare (i.e., 
Oveta Culp Hobby) be required to report to Congress each year 
exactly what is going on in all federal activities under her juris- 
diction. What progress, what deficits, what’s needed, what’s exces- 
sive or overlapping. Also, that this same Director should be in 
charge of any and all international education programs run by the 
T 


The Committee came up with some figures to raise eyebrows 
' 40 departments and federal agencies are now running 315 
educational programs at a cost of $2 billion. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration is the largest single spender, with its G.I. Bills from two 
wars. Its share comes to $600 million. Close behind is the Armed 
Forces, which are conducting 70 educational programs at a cost of 
more than $404 million. If all this sounds like a lot of money (and 
it is), there is some financial comfort in the knowledge that this 
is $1.4 billion less than in 1950. 


CITY OF HAPPY TEACHERS: When the Board of Education in Alex- 
andria, Va., planned to hold a sort of “Teachers Recognition Day,’ 
recently, to honor the educators and maybe hear their grievances 
about salary, pensions and so on, they were politely turned down 
by the teachers. These ladies and gentlemen said they were happy 
with their salaries, working conditions, vacation periods, good sick 
leave, high quality teaching supplies and materials. (Can your city 
follow this startling pattern of behavior ? ) 


HOW MUCH DOES THE PROF MAKE? Those educators who dream of 
being attired in comfortable tweeds, smoking a pipe and leaning over 
a college podium, might be interested in what university teachers at 
a representative school will earn this year. At New York University, 
the pay scale, starting in June of this year, will read: Professor, 
$9,000-$16,000. Associate Professor, $6,500-$9,500. Assistant Pro- 
fessor, $5,000-$7,000. Instructor, $3,600-$5,006. This is in the 
world’s largest city. Small, rural colleges rum, on the average, 40% 
less. Instructors, for example, might receive $2,743 in a small liberal 
arts setup. How long does it take to make the advancement from 
one category to the next? Depending on ability and availability 
of position, about five years per grade is roughly par. 


PA. ART ASS’N SPRING CONFERENCE: The Pennsylvania Art Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual meeting at Theodore Roosevelt 
jr. High School, Williamsport, Pa., April 29-30. 


FREE OFFERS: 


You may obtain any of these teaching aids and art-craft supplies 
without charge, by writing directly to the addresses indicated, in- 
dicating you are a Design Magazine subscriber: For educators who 
wish a free subscription to the “Art Educationist,” a bimonthly for 
teachers, write to Binney & Smith Co., 380 Madison Ave., New 


Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit- 
tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plans for 34 projects— FREE on request, 
school letterhead please. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog— FREE 


x-acto 


KNIVES: @ 


No. 62 X-ACTO 
DC UBLE KNIFE SET—$2.50 


X-ACTO, INC., 


HANDICRAFT 48-85 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


ARTISTS’ 

WATER COLOR 
by 

GRUMBACHER 


THALO GREEN 


Brilliant, clean green 
for washes 


without hard edges. 


Transparent 
@ Permanent 


WAT ALL ART STORES 


New York 1, N. Y. 


476 West 34th Street 


* Grumbacher Exhibition of Watercolor Techniques, March 15-27, 1955 at 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N.¥.C. Admission free. 
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CREATE ATTRACTIVE CAGED JEWELRY! 


Anybody can do it without prior ex- 
perience or special equipment! Hours 
of pleasure and profit, making gifts. 
Give kits to craft-minded friends— 
ideal for talented youngsters, and for 
occupational therapy too. 

Beginner's Caged- Gem Jewelry Kit 
1A: now contains TWO pairs of im- 
ported jeweler’s pliers, plus 3 glitter- 
ing, rough rosequartz gems, 5 ft. 
silver caging wire, 12 ft. silver 
chain, silver earring backs and at- 
tachments. Illustrated directions in- 
cluded. All for only $5.00 p.p. Order 
now. Money-back absolute guarantee. 


SAM KRAMER STUDIO 
Dept. ‘’D”’ 
29 West 8th 9 


N.Y.C. 11 


“ORNAMENTS AND DESIGNS” 
by Karl J. Placek 


Cloth bound book with over 1200 original inspira- 
tional designs adaptable to Graphic Art, Metalcraft, 
Jewelry, Tetile, Leathercraft, and other creative arts. 
$5.00 postpaid. 
Metal & Woodcraft by Placek 


10111 Green St., Temple Cty, Calif. 


COPPERWARE FOR ENAMELING 


Largest selection of finely made and designed trays, bowls, 
dishes, discs, squares, rectangles. 
Write for FREE descriptive and price sheets. 


METAL SPINNING & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. D 6511 Cedar Ave. 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


best buy 


@® 800 modern, well furnished 
for your rooms each with bath, radio 
® Swimming pool free to guests 
hotel dollar @ Air conditioned popular priced 


° restaurant and cocktail bar 

in New York ®@ Solarium and sun roof overlook- 
ing Hudson River 

@ Near all transportation (10 
minutes to Times Square) 

@ In good residential neighbor- 
hood (One block to Riverside 
Park) 

@ Special family rates (Baby sit- 
ters available) 

@ One block from 96th Street 
ramp of Express Highway and 
garage ($1.00 per day) 


Single Rooms from $3.00 
Double Rooms from $4.25 
Twin-Bedded Rooms from $6.75 
Three in 

Two-Room Suites from $8.00 


MARTIN WALTER, Manager 


HoT. 


97th ST. AND WEST END AVENUE @ NEW YORK 
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York 17... “History of The Netherlands in Pictures’, large 
brochure of illustrations from the Netherlands Museum, showing 
paintings, prints, crafts, etc. Write: Netherlands Information Serv- 
ice, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. Planning to attend an art 
school, this summer? The following top institutions will send you 
catalogues and illustrated brochures of their programs, fees, work- 
shops: Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. . Art Student’s 
League, 215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. . .. Kansas City Art Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo... . American Art School, 154 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 
... Art Career School, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. ... Cartoonists & 
Illustrators School, 245 E. 23rd St., N.Y.C. ... For catalogues of 
all other schools which may interest you, and for securing these en 
masse, simply request from: Board of Private School and College 
Education, 555 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

ENAMELING-ON-COPPER: [Free large book on _ techniques, from: 
Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, III. 


SILVERSMITHING AND JEWELRY PROCESSES: Creative information to plan 
a project in silver or jewelcraft both small and large scale: Handy 
& Harmon, Inc., 83 Fulton St., N.Y.C. 38... Creation of spontane- 
ous jewelry via your own designs, plus catalog of findings, prices for 
gems, etc. from: Sam Kramer, Dept. “D”, 29 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. 11. 


NO COST AND LOW COST, VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR POTTERS:‘‘ Making 
an Electric Kiln”: Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., 25c . “A Motorized Potter’s 
Wheel”: (same address, 25c) . . . “Ceramic Brushes’, an illustrated 
booklet on care and selection of brushes for the potter: Delta Brush 
Corp., Dept. “D”, 119 Bleeker St., N.Y.C. 12. Free... . “Clay Play”, 
a handy guide for beginners in simple clay work, sculpture and 
ceramics: Pemco Corp., 5601 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. Free. 


WEAVING: “Practical Weaving Suggestions’, a series of booklets on 
all phases of the craft. Free. Lily Mills Corp., Shelby, No. Carolina 

“Adventures in Weaving on A Small Harness Loom,” a list of 
ag 2 in small-scale weaving. 25c. January & Wood Co., Mays- 
ville, Ky. 


WATER COLOR NOTES: a brochure in black & white and full color of 
the work of Dong Kingman (member of Design Magazine's editorial 
board and one of world’s top watercolorists). Shows working 
technique, choice of brushes, materials, etc. Free. 1/. Grumbacher, 
Inc., 476 W. 34th St... N.V.C. 1. 


NAEA Conference Highlights 


AN attendance of upwards of two thousand directors, 
supervisors, and teachers of art education from all over Am- 
erica will mark the third biennial conclave of the National 
Art Education Association, in Cleveland the week of April 
11-16. A department of N.E.A., this group is the largest 
of its kind in the world, and is the voice of the profession in 
area of art education. 

“Art Education—A Frontier For Freedom’ is the 
theme of the conference. Speakers will include: Melvin 
Tummin of Princeton University; Norman Cousins, Edi- 
tor of the Saturday Review of Literature; Senator Wayne 
Morse, a leading (if controversial) figure in the U. S. 
Senate; Edwin Ziegfeld of Teachers College, Columbia 
University and President of the International Association 
for Education Through Art, and William Milliken, Direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Among the significant features of the week-long con- 
ference is a two-day Pre-Conference Workshop in which 
several hundred leaders will tackle the problems of art edu- 
cation at the local level, whether in large cities, medium- 
sized communities, or in suburban and rural areas. Manuel 
Barkan of Ohio State University will guide these proceed- 
ings. 

Another prominent feature will be a Festival of the 
Arts in which participants from various areas of the arts in 
the schools of Cleveland and the community will co- 
ordinate their resources to present an integrated picture 
of the arts as cultural media. 

As is customary, the “Ship” (organization of manu- 
facturers and distributors of art materials and equipment ) 
will entertain at the Conference Dance, light spot in a 
serious week of work. 4 
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A VOICE FOR ART TEACHERS 


THE NAEA PLAYS A VITAL ROLE IN EDUCATION 


Do you want a voice in art education? Are you a teacher, 
supervisor, workshops organizer—even a_ student, who 
would like to help shape the policies which direct the prog- 
ress of art education now and in the future? Then you will 
want to know about an organization—Your organization— 
to make this possible. It is the National Art Education 
Association, membership in which is open in three cate- 
gories, indicated below. 

This year, the NAEA, consisting of four regiona! 
arms; the Pacific Arts, Eastern Arts, Western Arts and 
Southeastern Arts Association, holds its annual Conference 
at the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, from April 11th, through 
April 16th. All members are eligible to attend. 

In simple terms, here is the NAEA story: 


WHAT IT IS 


It is the Combined Professional Organization for ali 
teachers and supervisors of art. Its constituents are the 
members of the existing regional art associations. Now in 
its eighth year of service to Art Education. 

It is continually on the alert in the interests of the arts 
in education on a national scale. Serves throughout the 
academic year. 


WHAT IT DOES 


acts as a Clearing House on matters pertaining to art edu- 
cation. 

ORIGINATES activities and programs as may seem opportune 
for the enhancement of art education in America. 
PuBlisHes (a) A Yearbook, devoted to major issues in the 
field and (b) “Art Education” (eight issues), as the of- 
ficial journal of the Association. 

sponsors the International Art Program with the National 
Red Cross as a contribution to world understanding. 
promotes research and other studies in such fields as cur- 
riculum, standards, State Direction of Art Education, ete. 
serves all teachers through the dissemination of informa- 
tion on exhibitions, visual aids, materials, equipment. 


WHO BELONGS 


All teachers and supervisors of Art may belong. 

The present membership is upward of 4400. Essentially, 
its membership is that of the combined regional groups. 
INSTITUTIONS: colleges, universities, libraries, art schools, 
museums, and education groups may secure institutional 
Membership. 

STUDENTS Of art and art education in accredited schools may 
avail themselves of Associate Membership. Elementary 
teachers and others concerned with the arts in general edu- 
cation may become Associate Members and receive all priv- 
ileges except those of holding office. 


HOW IT OPERATES 


THE COUNCIL is composed of the officers of the Association, 
the Presidents and immediate Past-Presidents of the four 


please turn page 


A 


IDEA BOOK 
BRINGS YOU MORE FUN & PROFIT. 


Now you can eas- 


ily enjoy this fasci- | 
nating, profitable , 
craft with The Cop- | 
per Shop’s low-cost | 
supplies. Complete 
enameling kit with | 
approved pyrex 
topped, visual firing 
unit only $14.95 
($16.95 west of 
Rockies). This effi- 
cient set contains 
everything needed 
to make pins, ear- 
rings, cuff links, ash 
trays, tie bars, and 
other jewelry - store 
quality items. 
Get professional re- 
sults on your very 
first piece! The 
Copper Shop’s FREE 
Idea-Book gives you 
step-by-step instruc- 
tions in the latest 
procedures and tech- 
niques. This unique 
book also catalogues 
hundreds of exclu- 
sive, imaginative 
copper items that 
you will want for 
your own use and 
for resale. 
NO METAL WORK- 
ING NEEDED! No 
tedious cutting, 
piercing, shaping, or 
forming . . . all 
items are ready for 
immediate use. 
Spend all of your 
craft hours doing 
only the most pleas- 
ant, profitable part . 
. the actual enam- 
eling! 
Included are: 
BRACELET KITS 
EARRINGS | 
PENDANTS 
COMPACTS 
CIGARETTE CASES 
PILL BOXES 
ASH TRAYS 
| 


TIE BARS 

CUFF LINKS 

FINDINGS 

KILNS 

TOOLS 

SUPPLIES 
The Copper Shop is | 
famous for outstand- | 
ing enameling ideas. | 
Our new, 1955 illus- | 
trated Idea-Book | 
lists scores of items | 
never before offered. | 
Send for your copy 


today! 


THE COPPER SHOP 


1812 EAST 13th STREET * DEPT. 36 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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GRUMBACHER 
WATER TFinest COLOR 


~Salizarin crimson 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLOR 


A new, exciting, rich golden-red 
alizarin which fills the long felt 
need for an alizarin hue on the 
warm side of your water color 


palette. 


This highly concentrated, per- 
manent color is ideal for flesh 
tints in portrait painting and for 
the golden reds of nature. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER eter 


ARTISTS WATER COLOR 


The ALIZARIN gow 've always wanted 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR LIST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


476 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


* Grumbacher Exhibition of Watercolor Techniques, March 15-27, 1955 at 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., 


N.Y.C. Admission free. 


ful approval shipments. 


“PRECIOUS STONES 
FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our color- 
They are specially selected for you, 
according to your request, but do not obligate you to any 
purchase. You may receive different selections as often as 
you wish and you can keep each selection for a full 30 days. 
Our stones are cut in our own shop overseas with you in 
mind; supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 

For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to: 


ERNEST W. 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building 


BEISSINGER 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre- 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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THE NAEA: 

continued from previous page 
regionals, four regional representatives, four representatives 
at large, a representative from “The Ship,” and the Chair- 
man of the Policy Committee. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE is composed of the officers of the As- 
sociation and four council members elected by the Council. 
COMMITTEES are appointed from the Council and the member- 
ship at large. The following committees are active: Ac- 
creditation, Army Arts and Crafts, Constitution Study, 
Curriculum Materials, Editorial Board, Informational 
Studies, Membership, Motion Pictures, National Legisla- 
tive Policy, Professional Relations, Publications Study, 
Research, TV, Yearbook, International Art Program. 


OFFICERS 1954-55 

Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, Director of Art 
Education, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Vice President—Mr. Ivan E. Johnson, Chairman, Arts 
Education Dept., Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Horace F. Heilman, Prof., Art 
Education, S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 


THE COUNCIL 

Past President—Mr. Dale Goss, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Seattle, Washington 

Regional P Martha Allen, Assoc. Prof. 
of Art, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Miss Ruth 
Elise Halvorsen, Supv. of Art Ed., Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon; Miss Edith M. Henry, Dir. of Art, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado; Mr. Charles M. 
Robertson, Prof., Art Ed., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Regional Past P ar Johansen, 
Dir. of Art, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California; Miss Mary Adeline McKibben, Director of Art, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mr. Stuart R. Purser, Head. 
Dept. of Art, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Mr. 
Harold A. Schultz, Prof. of Art Ed., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Regional Representatives—Miss Rosemary Beymer, 
Director of Art, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Miss Sara Joyner, State Supv. of Art Eds State Dept. of 
Ed., Richmond, Virginia; Dr. John W. Olsen, Coordinator 
of Art, Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California ; 
Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head, Dept. F. & I. Arts, T.C., Colum- 
bia University, New York, N.Y. 

Representatives at Large—Miss Ida May Anderson, 
Supervisor of Art, Los Angeles, California; Dr. Jack 
Arends, Asst. Prof. of F. A., T.C., Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y.; Dr. Mabel E. Maxcy, Act’g Dir., Art 
Dept., Texas S.C. for Women, Denton, Texas; Miss Helen 
Cabot Miles, Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Chairman, Policy Committee—Dr. I. L. deFrancesco, 
Director of Art Ed., State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

The fe te William H. Milliken, Jr., Binney & 
Smith Co., New York, N.Y. 

For full information concerning membership write to: 
Secretary, NAEA, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa, & 
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SHOE STRING ART EDUCATION 


\ \ HEN the National Art Education Association con- 
venes in Cleveland shortly, hundreds of young teachers like 
Starling Junior High’s Christine Bolin (see cover) will 
meet to exchange ideas for the year ahead. These educators, 
young and old alike, hold the future of our present gen- 
eration in their hands. It is a large responsibility. Today, 
education as a whole, is faced with a looming problem that 
is threefold in scope : 


How can we attract talented newcomers to the teach- 
ing profession? With elementary and secondary school en- 
rollment increasing by 11% million students each year, and 
with high school enrollment to be upped four million by 
1970, there is an appalling lack of teachers. Chief reason: 
low salaries. Teachers today are college graduates ; they are 
entitled to more than the mean level $3,100 a year now 
being offered. (Some states pay as little as $2,400 annually. ) 
Including overtime, extra-curricular tasks—and_ what 
teacher doesn’t serve in this manner ?—the median teacher 
now gets no more than about 80c an hour for his time. 
It is at once apparent that organized efforts must be made 
to legislate better salaries for these custodians of our chil- 
dren’s futures. Grcups like the NAEA are vital to the 
educator ; they are his voice. 


How can we improve the quality of creative effort in 
teaching art? Art teachers should attend workshops, semi- 
nars and conventions. It is by these means that free ex- 
change of ideas 1s made possible. Ideally, each community 
should help financially to send its teaching personnel to 
these forums of inspiration. 


How can art educators work efficiently within their 
admitted/y modest budgets? This final problem is one of 
sensible planning by those responsible for selecting art ma- 
terials and supplies. All major suppliers in the art field are 
doing their part to give the teacher reasonably priced ma- 
terials for their job. The instructor should write to them for 
always-available literature which will help work out mini- 
mum needs, giving every student the tools for creative en- 
terprise. Tell your supplier about your enrollment, your 
budget problem; he will make every effort to crystalize 
your particular aims. And for our part, DESIGN will con- 
tinue to seek only the most practical class projects in crea- 
tive art. 4 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER: symbolizes the pride of the art teacher 


in guiding tomorrow’s creative citizen. We offer our thanks to the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company for this exclusive illustration and convey to them 
our best wishes as they enter their second “120 Years of Creative Firsts” 
as America’s pioneer art-educational industry. 
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Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, io. Yearly 
subscription: U.S. 00; Canada, $4.50; Foreign, $5.00. 
Extra current or back copies available to subscribers only at 
60c each. (Enclose payment when ordering—No _ invoicing.) 
Copyright 1954, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 
on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 
Company. 

DESIGN is indexed in the ‘‘Reader's Guide'’ at libraries every- 
where, and also in ‘‘Art Index’ of your local library. Full year 
volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers only on micro- 
film. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. A 
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OOK REVIEW SECTION 


33rd ANNUAL OF ADVT. & EDITORIAL ART: 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail price: $12.50 

Released just in time for Christmas is the famous volume that 
invariably spotlights the trend of top commercial art for the year. 
Last year’s annual was among the Fifty Books of the Year and 
editor-designer, Bradbury Thompson can be depended upon to 
offer you a handsome edition, once again crammed with ideas and 
inspiration. The cream of almost 12,000 entries has been distilled 
to 423 exciting selections. Here is your commercial artist’s bible. 
376 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $10.25 


Library of Great Paintings 
Retail Price: $4.95 
A deluxe selection from the world’s greatest religious art, with 
twelve full color plates (suitable for framing) of work of Michel- 
angelo, Rembrandt, Botticelli and others. Exquisite gift in finest 
of taste. Text by Marvin Halverson. 
% Subscriber price: $4.10. 


RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS: 
Harry N. Abrams 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA: $.1.D. 
Farror, Straus & Young Retail price: $12.50 

A beautiful volume of the best industrial design work done in 
contemporary America. The Society of Industrial Designers has 
edited this survey with the skilled assistance of 153 of its outstanding 
members, including Walter Dorwin Teague, Henry Dreyfuss and 
Raymond Loewy. It is a book for all designers and those who 
aspire to enter the profession. 450 illustrations with a 24 page 
full color section. Coverage ranges from automobiles, packages 
and china, to furniture and buildings, with many a trip down less 
familiar streets of endeavor. Designed by Alvin Lustig, the book 
is a deluxe-sized 224 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $10.25 


THE HERBLOCK BOOK: Herbert Block 
Beacon Press Retail Price: $2.75 


One of America’s foremost editorial cartoonists turns the spotlight on corrup- 
tion and controversy in a flood of biting cartoons which have stood on end the 
a hairs of politicos, Senators, nice people and thugs. Now in its Third 

ition. 


(%& Swhscriber price: $2.50) 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS: Elsie Reid Boylston 
Davis Press Retail price: $3.95 

A former Supervisor of Art at Atlanta Elementary Schools has 
prepared a book for the elementary teacher with modest art expe- 
rience. The projects are easily adaptable for classroom lectures and 
student application, describing use of low cost crayon materials. Not 
just a “how to do it” book; rather, a guide for developing the 
child’s personality by means of creative art. 


% Subscriber price: $3.95. 


ETRUSCAN ART: P. J. Riis 
Philosophical Library Retail price: $10.00 

Art historian’s special is this deluxe-bound book, with scores 
of plates on ancient Eturia artifacts. Complete, from the genesis of 
this art field to its disappearance and adaptation about 100 B.C. by 
Rome. A scholarly text that manages to be pleasant reading, as well 
as invaluable. 


% Subscriber price: $8.50. 


ARCHITECTURALLY SPEAKING: Eugene Raskin 
Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $3.50 
A humorous treatment of the problems of the architect; high- 
flying, professional doubletalk is shot down with witty arrows and 
Robert Osborn cartoons, to make the builder’s craft plainly under- 
stood by any reader. Makes an exceilent gift for the student or 
professional, a highly readable addition for your library. 


% Subscriber price: $2.95. 


ANTIQUES, A-Z: Edward Wenkam 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Retail price: $3.50 

A practical handbook for collectors, written in dictionary form, 
with some 200 illustrations. Twelve sections include coverage in 
such items as barometers, copperwork, pewter, glass, pottery, woods, 
clocks, furnishings, porcelains, etc. Many marks are shown, making 
it possible for even a casual browser to authenticate his purchases. 


% Subscriber price: $2.95. 
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AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS: Fritz Schider 
Dover Publications Retail price: $6.00 
A handsome selection of illustrations from the works of 
Vesalius, Degas, Goya, Michaelangelo, daVinci and other masters, 
emphasizing anatomical treatment of the human figure. Also, a 
complete section of action photographs showing the male and 
female at various age levels, plus duotone anatomical charts. Rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost texts on this subject and employed 
extensively at top art schools, including Pratt Institute, Cleveland 
School of Art and Art Students League. 192 pages, 163 plates. 


% Subscriber price: $5.40. 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE: Jiro Horada 
Charles T. Branford, Publisher Retail price: $6.50 

This small, Boston publisher brings out only top quality books 
and the new edition of Harada’s fine classic deserves a place in 
discriminating libraries. Japanese architecture, like its fine art, has 
deeply influenced modernists by its functional beauty, its spartan 
simplicity and timeless appearance. This book will solve problems 
for home decorators, architects and lovers of clean, airy simplicity. 
Fully illustrated, 192 larger-sized pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.75. 


DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT HISTORY: 
Philosophical Library 


P. G. Woodcock 
Retail price: $6.00 
Want to know a date, definition, description of the art forms, 
classical mythology and historic leaders of past centuries? Here is 
your concise encyclopedia. Coverage: from beginnings of civiliza- 
tion to the Roman Empire. 465 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.40. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION YEARBOOK /54: 
Eastern Arts Association Retail price: $3.00 
Complete report on activities of the art educators who comprise 
the Eastern Arts branch of the NAEA, and of the art-educational 
field as a whole, for the past year. Includes articles on the United 
Nations, TV, films, other sources of information and project mate- 
rial for educators. Also, full directory of EAA membership. Sent 
to all Eastern Arts members annually; non-members should write 
to: Lillian D. Sweigart, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pa. for copies at $3. 


CRAFT OF THE SILVERSMITH: Geoffrey Holden 
Studio Publications Retail price: $5.00 

Primarily intended for the handicraftsman who wishes to try 
his own hand in techniques which were practiced by Cellini, Paul 
Revere and other masters. Detailed instructions on the creation of 
bowls, cups and boxes. Fine coverage of sources of supplies and 
tools. Fully illustrated with 100 plates of historic and contemporary 
silversmithery. 


% Subscriber price: $4.25. 


you may order new art books 
at professional discount prices! 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to secure the latest and standard art titles (as well 
as other educational works) at discount prices, for all Design 
Magazine subscribers. As this is a courtesy service, NO ORDERS 
CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE MEANS TO YOU: In addition to securing 
low dis¢ount rates, you can thus order from several sources at 
one time and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. 


ORDER ANY BOOKS PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If title has not been 
previously listed in Design please give name and address of 
publisher and include regular (retail) price with order. We will 
endeavor to secure your discount and will then remit difference. 


HOW TO ORDER: Send irformation to: Book Service Dept., 
Design Magazine, 337 S. — St., Columbus, Ohio. Enclose 
your check or money order for discount price indicated by a 
% at bottom of book review. (Your prompt payment is neces- 
sary as we act merely as your representative.) U.S.A. schools 
and libraries may request later billing, if on official purchase 
order. Design will absorb shipping price to any address in 
U.S.A. All Canadian and foreign sedlste must add a nominal 
charge of 25c per book to defray postage and handling. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: Always enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope when requesting reply. We will appreciate 
your holding such correspondence to actual orders. We cannot 
search or engage in returning books for remittance. A 
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ARTS & CRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS: 
William C. Brown, Publisher Retail price: $2.75 
Three art educators from Bowling Green State U. have collab- 
orated to produce a very useful handbook that should make many 
a new teacher happy. Messrs. Wankelman, Richards & Wigg know 
their subject well; there are scores of interesting and creative proj- 
ects in this little volume which ranges through crayon, chalk and 
ink techniques, to the stenciling and handicraft fields. Over a hun- 
dred different methods described. Well illustrated. 133 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $2.50. 


HOW TO DRAW WITH THE LIGHT TOUCH: Doug Anderson 
Sterling Publisher Retail price: $3.50 

Here is a book for illustrators with a sense of humor. The 
“Light Touch” is becoming increasingly popular with magazine and 
book editors, for this fresh and distinctive approach can brighten 
the darkest page. Spot cuts, cartoons, decorative borders, symbolic 
caricatures, breezy ads—you'll find them all described and repre- 
sented in a thoroughly delightful book. Fully illustrated. 


% Subscriber price: $2.80. 


ART OF SIGN WRITING: B. Hearn 
Studio Publications Retail price: $5.00 

The breaking into this remunerative field has become increas- 
ingly difficult today, for the old system of apprenticing is now a 
thing of the past. The Hearn book is, therefore, a worthwhile con- 
tribution for those who have a talent for lettering, but no practical 
knowledge of techniques and methods used commercially. Coverage: 
tools, backgrounds, lettering interpretations, commercial applica- 
tion, use of gold leaf, signs on glass, etc. 114 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $3.95. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 54-55 Walter Hardeg & Charles Rosner 
Hastings House Retail price: $12.50 

Most famous book of its kind published anywhere and deserv- 
edly first choice for those interested in the graphic arts. Surveys 
the field of publicity in posters, brochures, book jackets, calendars, 
magazin covers, advertisements and various forms of packaging, 
as created by top experts in nineteen countries. Text in several 
languages for universal audience. Of the more than seven hundred 
fine illustrations, sixty-six are in full color. 207 pages. Imported 
edition has been printed in Switzerland. 


% Subscriber price: $10.50. 


FOLK ART MOTIFS OF PENNSYLVANIA: Frances Lichton 
Hastings House Retail price: $5.75 

A charming and completely authentic volume of artistic Amer- 
icana, faithful to the last fractur design. Scores of full color motifs 
that can be traced directly and then freely reproduced for the 
decorating of your Pennsylvania-German furnishings and art ob- 
jects. Excellent source book and sure to inspire creative ideas. 
Deluxe sized. 


% Subscriber price: $4.60. 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Oil PAINTING METHODS: Henry Gasser, N.A. 
Reinhold Publisher Retail price: $10.00 


Solutions for the problems faced 4 the serious artist. Excellent sections on 
techniques, tools and materials. Fully illustrated in black & white and full color. 
Deluxe sized volume. 


(% Subscriber price: $8.75) 


MIND YOUR CHILD’S ART: Laura Bannon 
Farrar, Straus & Young Retail price: $2.75 

Book for teacher and parent on understanding the art of small fry. Author- 
itative text by top psychologist and child educator. Fills a gaping void in training 
of student-teachers. Fully illustrated, including fourteen full color plates. 


(% Subscriber price: $2.30) 


SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN: Richard Neutra 
Oxford U. Press Retail price: $5.50 


The valid application of design principles to everyday living and city plan- 
ning, by a giant among living American architects. 384 pages. 


(% Subscriber price: $4.95) 


BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: Florence Pettit 
Hastings House Retail price: $5.00 


All about block printing. Materials, tools, methods, class projects, gift 
making, etc. Section on sources of supplies. Well illustrated. 146 pages. 


(% Subscriber price: $4.25) 


HOW TO MAKE MOBILES: John Lynch 
Studio Publications Retail price: $3.00 


The leading book on this exciting, contemporary art form. Detailed instruc- 
tions on creating many unusual decorations for home use, selling and exhibiting. 
One of the very best-selling titles. 


(% Subscriber price: $2.70) 


by 
Elsie Reid Boylston 


$3.95 


(retail price) 


F uy illustrated handbook for the general teacher at the 
elementary art level. Makes planning of daily projects a 


creative pleasure for both instructor and youngsters. 


A sure antidote against hit-and-miss art programs, with 
scores of interesting approaches using crayons, the most eco- 
nomical of art materials. Author Elsie Reid Boylston is a name 
well known in elementary education circles, and is one of the 


select few who writes as interestingly as she teaches. 


DAVIS PRESS, PUBLISHERS 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


Regional and National News in Art and Education 


Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


Association affairs. 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the nationa! ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Early step in creation of a knife cut film 
screen for printing, as demonstrated at 
the school’s summer open house. 


EB Passcn readers are invited to compete for one of the 
most coveted scholarships offered in textile printing and 
designing, this summer. Four equal scholarship awards are 
available to Rochester Institute of Technology’s well-known 
School for American Craftsmen, and each includes full tui- 
tion, living expenses, art equipment and supplies. The 
workshop makes a_ wonderful vacation-while-learning 
package, entitling the winners to six full weeks of all-ex- 
penses paid instruction 

This top level school has produced many successful 
professionals in the textile designing field and this is a 
golden opportunity for art teachers to turn their summer 
holiday into creative and profitable channels. 


The workshop scholarships are sponsored by American 
Crayon Company, a firm well-known to this magazine’s 
readers. The underlying purpose is to encourage greater 
participation in textile pioneering and instruction. Unlike 


LAST YEAR'S SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS DEMONSTRATE AT OPEN HOUSE 


Textile design scholarship 


chance at all-expense vacation while learning, credits 


toward degree offered to talented textile enthusiasts 


the usual run of art scholarship, which is of more or less 
personal benefit for the artist alone, this professionally- 
run workshop prepares the prize-winner to enlarge his own 
teaching background with specific methods and procedures 
planned for large-scale student participation. | 

The Selection Committee is comprised of leading edu- 
cators and professionals in textile design, including Mary 
Adeline McKibbon, Director of Art Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools; Professor Emmy Zweybruck, Art Director 
of Prang Studios, and Harold J. Brennan, Director of The 
School For American Craftsmen. 

How do you apply? Full entry information may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Frank Newman, American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, or to the School For 
American Craftsmen, Rochester 8, N. Y. Deadline dates 
have not yet been established, but it is recommended that 
application be made within the next few weeks, as selec- 
tions will be announced sometime in May. The Workshops 
are scheduled for early August. 


Four regional winners will be chosen, each from a 
different section of the country. Competition is open to 
any art teacher in the United States. 

The application form briefly asks the following ques- 
tions: “Why I am interested in the award” .. . “How I 
would use the learning in my teaching” ... “My special 
art interests.’ Your principal then fills in data on your 


qualifications as a teacher. 
please turn to page 166 


WALTER YOST, 1954 prize winner from Atchin- 
son (Kansas) High School, demonstrates correct 
method for applying paint to screened fabrics. 
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MARILYN CLARK, of San Francisco’s Youth 
Guidance Center, racks a finished textile after 
printing. Workshop fabrics are large scale jobs. 


TOM ANDREW, of Plymouth (Pa.) High School, 


receiving instruction from ‘nstructor Karl Lau- 
rell, begins a tusche screen design. 
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‘Don’t sit back 


STRIKE 


® Give to 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


On submitting manuscripts 


Articles, photos, art work accepted on contributing basis 
only. Type mss. double-spaced, on one side of sheet. 
Photos must be sharp black and white. Art work in black 
and white only, not to exceed 8''x10''. Do not send 
valuable originals; we cannot be responsible for unso- 
licited material, although every effort will be made to 
protect contributions. Please enclose return postage and 
addressed label. 


CHANGE OF Your new 


address at least 
30 days before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address: DE- 
SIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
OHIO. Send old address with the new, 
enclosing if possible your address label. 
The post office will not forward copies. 
For additional information regarding sub- 
scription status, write to: Joe Burkey, 
Subscription Manager. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS AF AUGUST 24, 1912 AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 
39, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 233) Of DE- 
SIGN, published bimonthly except July and August at 
Columbus, Ohio for Oct. 10, 1954. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and 
editor and business manager are: Publisher, Design Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, G. Alan Turner, 
Columbus, Ohio. Business Manager, G. Alan Turner, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: Design Publishing Co., Inc., 337 8. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, Woodstock, 
N. Y.; J. Paul McNamara, 50 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio; Kenneth Johnston, “Leveque-Lincoln Tower, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Hughes Miller, American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholder, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds,. mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears on the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting; also under the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiants full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of bonafide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly and triweekly newspapers 
only.) 

(Signed) G. Alan Turner, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 
October, 1954. 


JULIANA M. TURNER 


(My commission expires Jan. 3, 1957) 


A word of apology to 
the many disappointed 
readers who belatedly 
renewed their subscrip- 
tions and were, thus, 
unable to obtain missed 
issues of this magazine. 
Please—DESIGN is print- 
ed in limited editions, 
available to subscribers 
only. Don’t wait— 


renew NOW 


Available thru Design 


FOLK ART MOTIFS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Charmingly authentic volume 
of early Americana. Scores of 
full color motifs for tracing 
and adaptation. Professional 
source book. 


$5.75 (retail price) 
subscriber price $4.60 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 54/55 


Most famous book published 
in commercial graphic art 
field. Posters, brochures, book 
jackets, publicity pieces from 
the world-over. 700 illustra- 
tions, many in full color. 


$12 (retail price) 


.50 
subscriber price: $10.50 


FRANCE WILL LIVE AGAIN 


Idea book of beautiful sketch- 
es, photos and paintings by 
Samuel Chamberlain, all rich 
with the heady essence of Old 
World France. Ideal for art- 
ists. 


$5.00 (retail price) 
subscriber price: $3.95 


HASTINGS HOUSE, 
Publisher 
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O. EVERY side are exciting things to be seen in all 
aspects of life—colorful and rhythmic, dramatic in form, 
interesting in movement. Children should be taught to 
observe these things consciously and gather visual informa- 
tion in order to have an aesthetic appreciation of the or- 
dinary things around them, be able to recreate their images 
in graphic form, and develop the ability to recognize what- 
ever 1s aesthetically correct and suitable to purpose. 

For finding and storing up inspirational material, the 
younger children should take short walks near the school 
to fill their eyes and see what interesting things they can 
find in the neighborhood. They should be shown exciting 
forms and proportions; and they will respond enthusiasti- 
cally to this visual stimulation. They should note the dif- 
ference in moods of sunny and cloudy days, look for color 
and pattern in trees, 1m clouds, and in all nature forms. They 
should enjoy design in leaves and the play of light and shade 
on the ground. They should seek original ideas for art ex- 
pression, select the unusual, and look for objects worth 
seeing—the beauty of orange-lined toadstools, and spider- 
webs beaded with dew; the grace of a butterfly in flight; 
formations of frost; the strength of a bridge; the sturdiness 
of the oak; the color and rhythm of blue smoke ; iridescence 
of oil on pavements ; textures of bark. 

The older children should take long walks or excur- 
sions for more careful observation and information. They 
should study buildings, interesting contrasts of different 


adapted from the new release: “Creative 
Expression With Crayons” (Davis Press) 


by ELSIE REID BOYLSTON 


earning to observe 


through experience 


materials and satisfying distribution of darks and lights. 
They should note harmony in simple things that are familiar 
to them—lamp-posts and telegraph poles, and people and 
animals in action. They should not merely see, but try to 
retain the picture of the object and comprehend its mean- 
ing; and then they should attempt to transfer these impres- 
sions to paper through crayons. 


Children have photographic minds; and if they can be 
activated to develop this image-forming power, they vis- 
ualize more clearly and express more accurately. The child 
stores in memory the particular characteristics of the object 
and reproduces it surprisingly well. When his interest 1s 
aroused sufficiently, he is able to capture such intangible 
things as the sensation of the flying of birds—the graceful 
movements, the darting habits of a swallow hunting its 
food. The teacher should help the child to get a clear mental 
picture of the object; but the interpretation should be his 
own. 

Seeing a thing, however, is not enough. Actually ex- 
periencing an object is very different from sitting in the 
classroom and trying to visualize it. The sidewalk has a 
different texture from that of a brick building. It is under- 
foot and the building towers overhead. The child’s experi- 
ence of the tree is different from the visual reaction of the 
adult. The child may climb into the branches and _ feel 
the bark. He may sit in the tree and look down at the ob- 
jects below. The boy who drew a circle and called it a tree 
expained that he was standing under it and looking up. 
Because he had experienced seeing and feeling, his per- 
spective was his own. 


a lesson in imaginative art teaching 
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The teacher must be aware of these differences so she 
may ineet them intelligently. The eye level of the small 
child is opposite the doorknob and as he approaches it, it 
looks tremendous to him. The part of the cow opposite 
his vision is the bag, and it naturally forces its image upon 
him. This perspective of the child, together with actual 
experience which he uses in his drawing, makes observa- 
tion plus experience a very live, vital thing. Since the 
fantastic appeals to children, a method of stimulation that 
they enjoy is Seeing Fairies. I tell them that I carry a little 
fairy around with me—would they like to see it? This 
excites their interest immediately; and imagination begins 
to function. I explain that we really do not see fairies with 


our eyes but with our imagination. That is why grownups 
cannot see fairies and children can. I hold out my left hand 
and develop the imaginary image with my right, talking as 
I do so. I say, “My little fairy is sitting on my hand. It 
you look closely with your imagination, you will see him. 
He wears a knitted green suit and a red stocking cap 
with a little tassel that bobs up and down as he turns his 
head. He is wearing green pointed slippers that turn up at 
the toes. Watch him swing his legs! He is looking at you; 
and he’s grinning just as hard as ever he can! How many 
can see him?” There is always one doubting Thomas who ts 
too literal to use his imagination. But the rest of the class 


please turn to page 160 


In an experiment at Douglas County, Wisconsin, small children drew houses, most of them using their own homes as the model. 


Art Consultant for this project was Jane Rehnstrand. 
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| aa to the National Art Education Association’s 
April Convention in Cleveland are in for a rare treat. In 
celebration of The American Crayon Company’s 120th 
Anniversary, a unique exhibition of shadow box dioramas 
has been created by teacher-artist Dorothy Harkins, de- 
picting highlights in the fascinating history of the Com- 
pany’s Famous “Creative Firsts”. 

Working in ceramics, Miss Harkins has _ prepared 
nine miniature stage sets, occupied by the freely sculptured 
little people done in a style that has won for this Cleveland 
artist national renown. 

The shadow boxes tell a story of invention and 
adaptation—how a major school industry has met the 
needs of the art educators and craftsmen it serves through- 
out the world. One box. for example, shows the pioneer im- 
provising of practical chalk in an old fashioned kitchen 


“EARLY AMERICAN SIGN PAINTER” 
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SHADOW BOX CERAMICS 


stove—the actual beginning of the American school art 
supply field. Another, (see below) tells of that unique 
individual, the hole-in the wall sign painter, ancestor of 
our modern day advertising agency and merchandising 
specialist. The first water colors for school use were 
also brought out by pioneering Louis Prang and his as- 
sociates, as well as the important marking crayons com- 
monly used by railroad freighters, shoemakers, tailors, 
lumberjacks and other tradesmen. Each of these inventions 
is charmingly depicted with Dorothy Harkins’ small-scale 
ceramic folk, against backgrounds designed by the Head 
of the Art Department, Arthur Tanchon. These settings, 
by the way, are exact-scale reproductions, authentic in 
mood and detail. 

The hundreds of attending NAKA members and art- 
minded visitors at the Statler Hotel will enjoy the colorful 
exhibition and draw from it a good idea of what lies 
behind that seemingly ordinary stick of chalk or crayon so 
freely utilized in every classroom and studio. Ceramists 
too should find the Harkins figurines reminiscent of the 
tie German folk art pieces which fetch high prices from 
connoisseurs. Her work, however, has its own distinctive 
touch—a rare combination of the primitive and the disarm- 
ing simplicity that is a hallmark of good contemporary 
ceramics. 

Following its introduction at the NAEA convention, 
the exhibit will go on tour throughout the country. 4 


photographed by Arthur Tanchon 
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ceramic interpretation by DOROTHY HARKINS 
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by GRACE PAUL 


SCULPTURE 


RAM’S HEAD carves easily out of 
solid block of salt. Care must be 
exercised to prevent splitting. 


proving ground projects before tackling the complexities of stone or marble 


SALT sculpture is fascinating, inexpensive and provides 
valuable experience for the more difficult sculpture of stone 
or marble. The resulting art has an interesting texture and 
when waxed it makes a durable decoration. 

Smith College has been using salt blocks in sculpture 
classes for several years. The embryo sculptor should select 
a block approximately the desired size of the finished 
product. For his work he will need the basic carpentry tools 
of hammer, chisels, and file. Salt isn’t quite as difficult 
to handle as marble, but a certain degree of skill must be 
acquired to prevent gouging and chipping the block to bits. 

The design should first be traced or drawn on paper, 
then pencilled on the salt block. (A skilled craftsman may 
prefer to design directly on the block. ) 

A larger chisel is used to chip away the first heavy 
pieces of salt, giving the piece its rough contours. A smaller 
chisel is needed to make the fine lines and chip away small 
corners. When the figure is approximately the right shape, 
the finishing touches are done with sandpaper. The dur- 
ability and attractiveness of the salt figure is increased by 
rubbing with wax. 

Salt sculpture does not fracture easily, unless recklessly 
handled, and blocks of various sizes are available. Morton’s 
Salt Company puts out a small spool for rabbits, and blocks 
in five, ten, and fifty pounds. 


Modeling and sculpture may also be done with table 
salt. Chicago Teachers’ College uses the following recipe 
for creating a sort of saltbase modeling clay: 2/3 cup salt, 
Y% cup flour, 1/3 cup water plus vegetable food coloring. 
This clay will not soil clothing nor harm children. For 
more delicate art work with salt a mixture of salt and 
starch is more satisfactory. Moisten two parts of salt slightly 
and heat to the boiling point. Mix one part starch with 
water until it is the consistency of rich cream. Pour starch 
into hot salt, mix thoroughly and place in a damp towel. 
Knead until it is pliable. | 

Mrs. Doris Ruth of Lancaster, Pennsylvania uses this 
niixture to make flowers. For the stems she covers wires 
or medical applicator sticks with the mixture. Then she 
molds the flowers and leaves which she allows to dry for 
a day or two. When the flower is thoroughly dry, Mrs. 
Ruth applies a porcelain glaze. These beautiful flowers 
certainly bear little resemblance to the dry table salt from 
which they are made. Already, Mrs. Ruth has used half 
a ton of salt, and made over seven thousand of her 
imaginatively designed salt flowers. 

One of the fascinations of salt sculpture is the unexpected 
beauty of the resulting product. When one sees a piece of 
salt sculpted into a lovely art form, it 1s difficult to associate 
the object with its humble origin. 4 
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. Picaws a gay Easter project that uses low cost and 


scrap materials. Use it for your table centerpiece at home, 
or turn your youngsters loose on it at school. 

Decorated eggs are traditional Easter favors. You can 
use lime nest eggs or the real thing if you prefer. If vou 
plan to decorate hen eggs, the first step is to blow the 
egg, a simple procedure and one that children will delight 
in. Eggs are blown by making a pin hole at each end with 
a long hat pin that pierces the yolk. Place the egg over 
a bowl and blow its contents into this receptacle. Then 
submerge the empty shell in water to rinse it and allow 
it to dry before decorating. 


The surface may be treated with clear shellac if 


desired, either prior to covering with colored crepe papers, 
o& after decorating with temperas. Dek-All paint is pre- 


Especially for Easter 


a clever centerpiece of low cost materials 


ferred by many teachers and need not be shellacked 
afterwards. 

China eggs are the most permanent variety. They 
cost a little more than chalk or lime nest eggs, but will 
last for years to come. They are best cleaned with Dek-All 
cleaner, and Dek-All paints may then be used on them. The 
chalk or lime nest eggs do not need to be cleaned—yjust 
briskly rubbed with a cloth to remove any smudges. This 
inexpensive type of egg is recommended for young artists 
as it has a flat end and can thus be stood up for decorating. 

Dek-All dries in about twenty minutes. Apply one 
color at a time. The design motif can be applied freehand 
by more skilled artists, but elementary students may work 
more neatly by penciling on (or stenciling on) the layout 


first and then painting in the indicated areas. 
please turn to page 166 


Clever bunny is made entirely of crepe 
poper, wire, paste and scrap bits. Eggs 
are decorated with paints or twisted 
crepe, and Easter basket is an oatmeal 
box in glamour dress! 
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THE PRINT MAKER 


an introduction to the technique of etching 


OOD, sound draughtsmanship is one of the most 
important qualities necessary for the practitioner of etching 
technique. Line work in etching is of great importance ; the 
person who draws well will have no trouble in becoming an 
expert in this ancient medium. It does, however, take time 
and patience to become acquainted with the intricacies of 


MOONLIGHT: by IRENE ARONSON 


article by IRENE ARONSON 


the art. Many stages have to be learned step by step, 
with the greatest of patience. Although, at first 
glance, the general method of making an etching 
looks rather simple, it is far more complicated than 
the novice might be led to expect. 

What ts etching? Simply the art of cutting an 
image into a metal plate for transfer by printing onto 
paper. It makes possible a multiple number of prints 
from the original drawing. 

One works either on zinc or copper plates for 
etching. These can be purchased in almost any art 
store. However, the firms I am going to mention are 
especially equipped to supply all the required ma- 
terials used in making an etching. 

SOURCES OF SUPPLIES: 

Edward C. Muller, Manufacturer of Engraving 
and Etching Tools, 61-63, Franktort Street, New 
York City. Or, John Sells and Sons, 66 West Broad- 
way, New York City. (Copper plates in larger 
quantities can be obtained from Harold M. Pitman 
Co., New Jersey.) They can be ordered cut to re- 
quired sizes. Arthur Brown and Brethers is another 
firm which carries a good selection of etchers’ sup- 
plies. They are located at 2 West 46th Street, New 
York City. There are also Joseph Torch, 147 West 
14th Street, New York City and The Cronite Co., 
Inc., 35 Park Place, New York City. (They have 
a large selection of printing inks.) And, another 
leader in the field is MW. Grumbacher Inc., 476 West 
34th Street, New York City. 

MATERIALS: 

A Steel burnisher ($1.25-$2.00), used for reduc- 
ing too deeply bitten lines or for removing scratches, 
or for polishing up too dark areas on the plate. 

The etching needles (75ce up), used for drawing 
on the grounded metal plates. 

A triangular pointed steel scraper is used for re- 
moving errors on the plate or for reducing lines or 
producing certain effects on the surface of the plate. 

Files tor shaping edges of metal plates. 

A roulette comes in handy in adding texture on a 
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plate or certain tonalities, or in filling in a left out area in 
an aquatint. (Price-$3.00). 

Emery paper, no. 0000 is used for repolishing a plate. 

Water of Ayre Stone, used with water for renewing 
surface of the metal plate, whenever necessary. 

Charcoal can be used for removing marks on the plate. 

Rouge and puts-pomade, mixed with a drop of oil, and 
applied with a bit of rolled felt, is used for polishing the 
plate until it has a shiny surface. /ndia oil-stone for sharp- 
ening all tools. 

The Grumbacher Etcher’s Brushes are handy to have: 
They are acid resistant. The price for a No. 5 brush is 45 
cents. (They also put out an etcher’s plate cleaning brush 
at 25 cents) 


ETCHING GROUNDS: 

Different etching grounds are used in covering up the 
plate, to protect it from attack by acid. There is hard 
ground, a mixture of asphaltum, bees-wax and resin. After 
application to the plate, the plate is smoked with a candle 
to blacken the surface of the plate and to facilitate the visi- 
bility of the drawn line on the plate. Soft ground is a mix- 
ture of hard ground and a certain amount of grease or 
tallow added. 

Stopping-out varnish is a solution of resin in alcohol 
and is used tor recovering lines and areas of the metal plate 
during the etching process. 

For longer biting of the plate an asphaltum solution in 
turpentine or benzine is used. 


ACIDS USED IN ETCHING: 

Nitric acid for etching copper plates. This type of acid 
is used for fast biting on copper plates. 

Dutch mordant is used for slow biting and very precise 
biting on copper plates. Zinc acid used for etching zinc 
plates. 

Acids should be kept in large glass bottles and should 
be accurately labelled. The acid-bath consists either of hard 
rubber or enamel. 


PRINTING MATERIALS: 

Ink can be purchased in pigment form and then mixed 
accordingly, or in tubes. [Veber and Company puts out a 
very satisfactory ink product in black and a variety of colors 
at about $1.00 a tube. The ink is applied to the etched plate 
either by a wooden felt and leather covered roller or with a 
bit of felt or cloth used for dabbing on the ink into the lines 
and areas of the plate. 


Different watercolor papers can be used for printing. 
A good place for purchasing etching papers is Stevens 
Nelson Paper Corp., 109 E. 31st St., New York City. Paper 
prices range from ten to fifty cents. The paper has to be 
soaked in water to remove the size in the paper. The wet 
sheets are then put between two large glasses and left over- 
night. They are ready for use the next day. Good paper 
brands are Fabriano (Italian), Ruysdael, Arnold ‘and 
Whatman paper (English), Shadowmould paper (Ameri- 
can), and Van Gelder Zonen (Dutch). 

A press and pure wool blanket are necessary for print- 
ing. There are small table presses and there are large ones, 
the choice necessarily dictated by your budget. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR FIRST ETCHING: 

Before laying the ground on the metal plate, the surface 
must be thoroughly cleaned. This is done with whiting 
powder mixed with a few drops of ammonia, applied with 
a small rag. The plate is first wiped with the paste, then 
rinsed clean with water. 

The clean plate is now heated on a hot plate and the 
ground, (either hard or soft ground,) is applied with a 
roller. The etching ground is kept in a small ball, wrapped 
in silk cloth. This ball of ground is rubbed over the surface 
of the plate until the ground starts melting. Boiling of the 
ground must be avoided. Just a thin layer of ground 1s 
desirable to spread over the plate. Using a roller, the ground 
is evenly distributed on the surface of the plate. If the metal 
plate gets too hot, it can be moved to a cooler corner of the 
hot plate. If a hard ground has been applied, it now needs 
smoking with a candle or taper. A vise is applied to a corner 
of the plate to enable one to hold the plate while smoking 
the surface of the plate with a flame. The flame should not 
come too close to the ground, as it would start melting it. 
The plate is now ready for drawing. 

It is possible to draw directly on the grounded plate. 
This is especially helpful when sketching outdoors. A draw- 
ing can be traced on the prepared plate with the aid of trac- 
ing paper and a hard pencil. To avoid reversing of a com- 
position, one can work from the reflection of the drawing 
in a mirror. After the drawing is completed, the plate is 
readied for immersion in an acid bath. It is this step which 
gives the etching technique its name. The back and the 
edges of the plate must be treated with stop-out varnish, so 
that the acid cannot attack the exposed metal. Any un- 
wanted line can now be removed by covering it with stop- 
out varnish.. At last the plate is laid in the acid bath and 
careful watching of the biting process is warranted. The 
length of time required for etching varies greatly. On a hot 
summer day, the acid works faster than on a cool winter 
day. Many other factors may influence the action of the 
acid upon the metal plate. The best precaution for avoiding 
over-etching 1s to keep a watchful eye on the acid bath. If 
bubbles form in the acid they can be removed by rocking 
the bath or by using a feather or acid resistant brush. To 
achieve variation of bitten lines, the plate can be taken out 
of the bath, and some lines which are to be lighter than 
others, can then be stopped out with the special varnish. 
The plate is again returned to the acid bath. Every time the 
plate is taken out of the acid, it must be rinsed with water 
to remove the acid. 

Trial print. The plate is now bitten sufficiently to be 
ready for a trial print. After removing the plate from the 
bath and rinsing it with water, it is cleaned thoroughly with 
benzine or turpentine to remove the ground and varnish on 
the plate. To take a print, the plate is heated on a hot plate 


please turn to page 174 
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1. INITIAL STEP is to prepare metal plate for drawing by rolling on a 
hard or soft ground and then smoking surface with candle. 


2. DRAWING SKETCH onto plate is now done, working directly or by 
transferring sketch to plate with tracing paper. 


3. ETCHING NEEDLE now cuts drawing onto plate surface, with various 
other tools used to improve or correct design. . 


4. ETCHING BATH eats away metal, after back of plate and areas not to 
be etched have been covered with stop-out varnish. 


6. FINAL MOMENT when first proof is lifted gently from press is always 
5. INKING PLATE comes next. Ink is padded on; metal etching lays on suspenseful. Changes or corrections can now be planned, unless etching ig 
hot plate or stove. Plate is now ready for printing. has been carried too far. a 
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eae know better than anyone the difference 
between merely seeing with the naked eye the world about 
us and having a true awareness of the meaning of what is 
seen by the eye. So it is peculiarly important to talk about 
television and its opportunities in education to artists—that 
is, painters, sculptors and others dealing with this visual 
medium—and the teachers of it. 


excerpts from an address to The National Art Education Asso- 


ciation, as reported in the Eastern Arts Association Yearbook. 


by WILLIAM C. HODAPP 


Executive Director, Teleprograms, Inc. 


elevision and education 


an increasingly important medium and 


its meaning to the creative artist 


It seems to me that television is a uniquely interpretive 
medium. It can help millions to become aware of what they 
see and hear, if enough attention is given to the content 
or substance contained in programming. 


Educators, like all of us who venture into television 
for the first time, are perplexed and fascinated by the com- 
plex mechanics and techniques by which TV pictures and 
sound are transmitted in the form of telecasts. Television 
cameras, boom microphones, control panels, cables, lighting, 
setting, film integration, telops and other mechanical devices 
become strange and wonderful toys. But the electronic side 
of the medium, although an admitted miracle of man’s scien- 
tific ingenuity, it must be emphasized, is only a device for 
getting knowledge simultaneously to the maximum amount 
of potential viewers. 


It is what we put before the cameras—it is what 1s 
said under the boom microphone—which is increasingly of 
prime importance. 


It is an odd thing, but largely true, that there should 
be a hostility between the man of science and the creative 
artist. But this implicit enmity somehow prevails from 
childhood, when the boy or girl who is gifted in math- 
ematics is mysteriously set apart from the child who is 
gifted in painting, dramatics, the dance or music. The 
Humanities and Science are in many cases like oil and 
water—hard to mix. 


But they must mix. They must mix today as never 
before. Each depends on the other, in a world in which the 
man of science dominates and is virtually the predominant 
creative artist of the mid 20th century... . 


I have stressed this point of the necessity for the ar- 
tistic and the scientific mind to come to a happy under- 
standing because the tools which electronic geniuses have 
given the artist are countless and remain only to be used 
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effectively and harmoniously by the creative mind. . . 


I re-read a poem of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s the 
other day. I am sure most of you know it well. This 1s its 
potent first line: “Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare.”’ 
In this one clean, simple, truthful, beautiful line, we can 
grasp a great key to the artist’s role today. We find in this 
line the bisecting point, where the artist and the man of 
science can work happily together toward an art the world 
has not yet perhaps dreamed of. . . 


The bisecting point for the artist and the man of 
science is found at that point when the artist, having created 
beauty, begins to be interested in the skeleton on which he 
hangs his work. It begins for the man of science when the 
skeleton is not enough and when he must clothe it with 
beauty. The skeleton concerns the man of science—the flesh 
of beauty is the artist’s business. Both are important. The 
man of technology is meeting his challenge—the artist’s 
true place in today’s sun has only been suggested. . . 


Now, what are some of these uses, which the artist 
may make of television in the field of education ? 

(1) He can create a new joy in living. We need it. 
The fundamental pleasures of life are virtually unchanging. 
It is man’s vision and approach which becomes cramped 
and dwarfed. 

(2) He can help restore the dignity and place of the 
individual effectively functioning in a free society. We live 
in a world of “mass” communications, “mass” activity. We 
need to reconsider the important contributions that are pos- 
sible in every one of us. 

(3) He can help create good citizens. Most of such 
sociological evils as juvenile delinquency can be wiped out 
if we treat youngsters as individuals and if. we show them 
effectively and realistically how they can belong to society 
and how they can constructively and happily be mvolved 
in the life around them—from which often they have been 
cut off. 

(4) The artist can help simplify life. In a complex 
society, we need the reafhrmation of old, abiding truths. 
The artist can call attention to the simple, elemental rules 
by which man can improve his lot. 

(5) Art in television, as it has in other ways, can help 
therapeutically. If part of our society is sick and weary, the 
artist can heal and make well. 


Art, then, certainly occupies a pre-eminent place in 
Educational Television. 


The most urgent use of television for enlightenment 
lies in the field of adult education. The medium is virtually 
tailor-made for adult education of all sorts. Education on 
television can become a lifetime, not a limited process, for 
everybody. Some of the important general tasks for adult 
education in television are: 

(1) to interpret to the viewer the problems of the 
world in which he lives; 

(2) to show him how he is or can be involved in the 
subjects under consideration, communicating with him in 
terms of his happiness, comfort, security, and responsibili- 
ties as man (or woman) and citizen; 

(3) to stimulate his intellectual curiosity ; 

(4) to be hopeful and constructive in approach, though 
taking a clear look at debit sides; and 

(5) to offer possible solutions for a free citizen's choice. 


All of us here know that no kind of education or 


learning is actually an end in itself, but rather should sug- 
gest how doors may be opened to a richer life, to a better 
understanding and appreciation of the world in which we 
live. All subjects presented on TV should be vital to the 
viewer, and rewarding in further investigation on his own 
initiative. 


The cost of technical facilities in television has been 
of obvious concern to those working in the medium or 
about to undertake programming in the educational field. 
Television production costs do run high, and often it is 
desirable to work with existing local stations or network 
facilities when available time is offered. Here can be found 
sometimes professional guidance for the critical apprentice- 
ship period necessary to understanding the possibilities and 
limitations in television. 


The cost of educational TV operations was recently 
and bitterly discussed by an eastern educator. He com- 
mented that it was all very well to be blithe about costs in 
TV running into a quarter of a million dollars and more, 
but he personally was unable to get new $10 and $15 
equipment for a science laboratory. New buildings were 
needed, too. Why not “first things first?’ he asked. Well, 
the answer is that perhaps TV can help get new equipment 
and buildings — the medium can certainly inform and 
quickly—a _ public which would ultimately benefit if that 
institution had decent, up-to-date facilities. This is one 
“other side” of the big money consideration. Various com- 
munity problems needing action could be solved too, maybe, 
by the vast reporting and interpreting job TV can do at its 
best. Television, now in black and white, one day in color, 
already has had another beneficial effect on education. It 
has forced us to examine first our concept and definition of 
education, and secondly it has raised the question of how 
effective, realistic, and successful the educational job has 
been in the past. 


In my opinion, we have only so far suggested the limit- 
less possibilities in this increasingly critical area which we 
call our “educational system.” 


\We must take inventory again of the real mission and 
significance of what is going on in our schools. We must 
consider our educational obligations as a cradle-to-the-grave 
matter having tremendous emotional, economic, sociologica/ 
and other lasting effects on the individual, exposed to the 
process in whatever medium. We must provide knowledge, 
direct and crystal clear and as much as possible, as quickly 
as possible to the greatest number of our citizens, and 
create a climate’in which man can receive knowledge which 
can enrich his life. 


Ik<ducation 1s learning how to live happily and_ profit- 
ably. Iducation 1s teaching the individual to identify him- 
self with his immediate world and adjust to it. Education 
can assist him in expanding this world to the limit—which 
could be—limitless. 


Good teaching of any kind on television results essen- 
tially from real people “doing their stuff.” 


With this kind of TV, never worry about whether the 
audience is captive or not—it will be captivated! 

And lastly, let us begin to create again, an atmosphere 
for creativeness in all media—let us not create a nation of 
critics—-with nothing to criticize! Let us dignify the artist, 
and respect him and encourage him—education needs the 
creative artist—television needs him—the world needs him 
today as never before. 4 
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little boys .. . Mick, Mike and Mico 
... Just freshly seven and today they were start- 
ing the second grade. 

MICK opened the door of his second grade 
room, stared round at the bare bleak walls— 
caught sight of Two Black Eyes and a straight 
Black Brow looking right at him. Pop! The 
bright bubbling bigness he’d felt this first school 
morning burst and went limp. Now he was only 
a very small, just sevenish boy. 

MIKE felt happy when he opened the door of 
his second grade room. All around the room 
were pictures. They were very beautiful pictures. 
Teacher, too, was pretty, though that sing-song 
high voice she used made him feel a little uneasy. 

gut AICO, when he opened his classroom 
door, felt right at home. A warm friendly smile 
greeted him, and bright interesting shapes danced 
on the blackboard and bobbed from the ceiling. 
So fascinated was he that he forgot all about this 
being the first day of school and how nervous 
he'd been. When he did remember several hours 
later he was so enjoying his part in all the in- 
teresting accvities that he laughed right out loud. 

For all his early misgivings, Mick fared 
through the morning session quite well. True, 
teacher’s heavy brow never lifted and the piercing 
eyes never crinkled at the corners, but he could 
see that he was really going to learn a lot about 
reading and arithmetic. Already they'd had writ- 
ing drill which he liked, for hadn’t he been able 
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A “FABLE” OF OUR TIMES 


to write his name even before he'd started the 
first grade? Some of the kids didn’t do very well, 
as Teacher showed when she held up their papers, 
but then, as she said, they were probably just 
backward. 

After lunch came “Art”. The Eyes-and-Brow 
passed out one 4” x 6” sheet of paper to each 
child. 

“Now, children, take your crayons and paper 
and draw a picture. You may draw whatever you 
like, but you must be finished at the end of the 
period in just thirty minutes.” 


Mick sat in his seat and thought. And thought. 
The white paper stared at him. No matter what 
he thought it didn’t seem right. The paper got 
blanker and so did Mick’s mind. Thirty minutes 
crept by on their hands and knees. Then— 
“Time’s up!” 

When art period came in Mike’s class, Teacher 
took down some beautiful photographs, then held 
them up one by one and explained in her sing 
song voice how pretty they were. A picture of 
a big red-gold horse enchanted Mike. And when 
Teacher said they could draw the horse, Mike 
could hardly wait to get his crayon to paper and 
draw a big red-gold horse of his own. 

There it was in his mind and in his eye, but 
when he tried to put it down on paper it didn’t 
look beautiful at all. It was just funny. Sort of like 
a giraffe he'd once seen at the zoo, only kind of 
like the elephant too. His hands got wet and hot. 
His tongue got sore where he'd bit down hard. 
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And the paper got dirty. Dirty, and not beautiful 
at all. 


“Here, let me help you,” said the Sing song 
Voice. “Let’s try it like this.” And the crayon 
skimmed over the paper, lightly outlining the 
horse. ‘“‘Now you finish it.”” said the Voice as it 
went off down the row. 


Mike stared at the horse. The horse laughed 
back at him. Suddenly, without knowing why, 
Mike snatched up the crayon. 


There... there... there! He slashed up and 
down across the paper. 


And Mico sat in the room across the hall. 
He’d watched in fascination while Teacher made 
bright funny lines on a great big pad of paper. 


Lines are funny things,” she’d said. “They 
can go most anywhere. They can bump-bump- 
bump along like this .. . sweep high in big beauti- 
ful curves .. . or march along all in a row.” 


And all the while her crayon moved in great 
wide sweeps across the paper. “A line can make 

“House!” Mico crowed. 

“Or a 

“Pig!” laughed the children. 


“It can write my name like this—or numbers 
—or dance along in a squiggly way just having 
fun. Now these are some of my ideas of what a 
line can do. What are some of yours?” 


And now as Mico looked down at the large 
sheet of paper in front of him lines leaped and 
danced before him. 


* * 


The leaves turned red, then brown, then flut- 
tered to the ground and were covered with a 
soft white blanket. And Mick, Mike and Mico 
went to school every day. Soon the holiday sea- 
son would be here, and through the classroom 
doors the hum of busy Easter projects could be 
heard. 


Mick’s class, of course, must make something, 
too, for weren’t all the others doing it? When, 
despite much insistence and some scolding, the 
children hadn't come up with any ideas of what 
to make, the Brow furrowed and the Eves looked 
peevish. 


“T don’t know what’s wrong with you. Well, 
we have to make something for your mothers, so 
we'll make calendars. I have here some maga- 
zines from which you may each cut out a picture. 
Then paste them on colored cardboard and paste 
these little calendars underneath.” And this they 


did. 


Mick, Mike, Mico . . . whose teacher are you? 


Mick didn’t like the picture he'd cut out very 
much, and he didn’t suppose his mother would 
care much for an old calendar anyway. But Eyes- 
and-Brow seemed glad, or at least relieved, that 
here was one talk over, and now they could get 
down to the real business of school. 

Mike’s class was busy making greeting cards. 
Teacher had brought a big box of dozens and 
dozens of cards and pictures for the children to 
look at and get ideas. There were pictures of bun- 
nies and Easter eggs, of course, and oh, just about 
everything one could think of. 


Mike hadn’t done very much in art period 
lately, but with all the excitement of the holli- 
day at home, at Church and at school, he was 
eager to make an Easter card of his own. 

After all the children had thumbed through 
those wonderful cards and pictures they set to 
work. Mike took a clean stiff piece of paper. He 
carefully chose a big yellow crayon to make a 
fat bright bunny. And a yellow-green one with 
which to make a lovely big basket in which the 
bunny could carry eggs. Quickly and boldly the 
crayons colored the paper, Mike’s fingers scarcely 
keeping up with his excitement. 

“Why, Mike, what happened to that rabbit’s 
feet? He could never stand on such tiny feet! And 
those whiskers are much too long. Here, let me 
show you.” 


Mike blinked. He reddened. Suddenly there 
wasn't a wonderful rabbit there at all. Just a big 
blobby thing with feet that were too small, and 
big long whiskers that stretched out to the sky. 
“No...no... no!” Mike wadded the paper 
up and threw it on the floor. 

Mico, too, was busy. His class was making dec- 
orations. In the center of each of the four big 
work tables sat a large cardboard box, full of all 


please turn to page 158 
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was applied to the organdy screen. 


WAX CRAYON RESIST: Swiss organdy, 
which has very little sizing, was stapled 
taut to a frame cut from heavy, scrap 
cardboard. The screen was placed on an 
original crayon design and a pencil trac- 
ing, made on the fabric. The crayon de- 
sign was removed before wax crayon 


imple screen printing 


for schoolroom and home application 


L ET an experimental approach with the familiar finger 
paint medium lead you to explore screen printing as a crea- 
live process. 

Serigraphy, or the screen printing process, is a practi- 
cal one popular with many students and artists. The basic 
equipment is a frame with fabric stretched taut across the 
under side and a squeegee to force the paint through the 
fabric. For the following project we will use Genie Hand1- 
paint Powder, pre-mixed with water to a stiff consistency. 

There are many variations possible in the selection of 
equipment for screening, and in resist methods. With econo- 
my in mind, we recommend that beginners use discarded, 
inexpensive and available materials. Here are some sugges- 
tions. | 

Frames: embroidery hoops, cardboard mats or shallow 
boxes, picture frames. 

Fabrics for screens: silk, nylon, organdy, curtain scrim 
and other mesh fabrics. 

Tools: stapler, thumb tacks, mat knife or razor blade, 
SCISSOTS. 

Squeegees: hard rubber window wiper, square caster, 
pot scraper, cardboard strip, piece of bevelled wood mold- 
ing. 


project by VICTORIA BEDFORD BETTS 


the studio of Binney & Smith, Inc. 


Paints: Genie Handipaint Powder, mixed with water. 
Experience alone will determine the exact consistency since 
personal choice of value, color and texture is involved. To 
Genie, add a little white tempera to mix tints, or gold and 
silver tempera to provide a metallic color quality. The 
screen and printing tools wash clean with soap and water. 

Papers: gummed tape, to provide measured clean edges 
on the fabric screen; newspaper, for stencils; white and 
novelty papers for printing. 

Fabrics for printing: any firm fabrics such as heavy cot- 
ton, chintz, buckram, Pellon. Place mats, book covers and 
other useful printed articles can have a protective coat of 
shellac. 

Resist materials: original positive and negative stencils, 
Crayola wax crayons, nail polish. (Use turpentine to re- 
move crayon from the screen and acetone to remove nail 
polish. 

Extenders: water; glycerin to retard the drying time of 
the paint and to minimize the clogging of the screen. 

Baseboard: needed for two or more color registrations. 
Make it larger than the frame to which it will be hinged. 

MAKING THE SCREEN AND RESIST DESIGN 

First make a screen by stretching fabric across the 
underside of a frame. Fasten it securely to all sides of the 
frame with staples or tacks. It 1s helpful to have the warp 
run lengthwise, or follow the warp direction in printing 
with the squeegee. This insures better registration when 
extra stencils are used to produce a print of two or more 
colors. 

You may wish to start with a simple stencil of folded 
paper, which can be cut with scissors, and later progress 
to other designs cut out with blades or knives. Paper sten- 
cils can be adhered to any fabric screen by placing the 
screen on a moist stencil and pulling the pre-mixed Genie 
across the top of the screen with a squeegee. Let the ap- 
plied stencil dry for a moment or two before making more 
prints. 
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Crayola wax crayons, applied heavily on an organdy 
or silk screen, provide a resist method which permits the 
use of free or deliberate textures as well as line work and 
small solid areas. Textured materials placed under the 
organdy and rubbed hard with. unwrapped scraps of 
crayon can start your explorations. Feel free to combine 
crayon outlines with texture rubbings and with cut paper 
stencils. If you want opaque areas in the print, hold the 
organdy to the light to see if the space between the threads 
is well filled with crayon. 

Another resist material which also works best on a 
finely woven screen is nail polish. Apply several coats of 
polish where opaque areas are desired. Try free brush 
strokes, dry brush and stipple in your experiments with 
nail polish. 

PRINTING VARIATIONS 

In addition to the types of squeegees listed, try sponges, 
damp cloths and even parts of the hand to force the paint 
through the fabric. 

Multicolor prints using only one stencil, are obtained 
by placing several colors of Genie at one edge of the screen 
and letting them merge as the squeegee is pulled across 
the screen. Single color prints can be made on original dec- 
crated papers and on commercial novelty papers. 

For more variety, place textured materials under white 
or colored papers before printing on them. 


REGISTRATION OF STENCILS: 

Screen printing is basically a stencil process and as in 
stenciling, a guide system is needed for printing in two 
or more colors, and for registering a design or lettering 
in the same position on each paper when one color of 


paint is used. 
please turn to page 166 


NAIL POLISH RESIST: Organdy, with the excess 
sizing washed out of the fabric, was tacked to 
a discarded picture frame. Gummed tape was 
used on both sides of the fabric screen to pro- 
vide a measured space for the design, and clean 
edges for the print. Several coats of nail polish 
were applied to fill in the fabric pores. 


PAPER STENCILS: Newspaper, used for these two stencils, stretches when moist and sometimes affects perfect registration in printing. Try thin stencil paper 
in your explorations for multicolored prints or combine a paper stencil with wax crayon or nail polish resist. 
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THREE TO MAKE READY: 


Continued from page 155 


kinds of paper they could use . . . brilliant scar- 
lets, emerald greens, yellow, pinks, turquoise . . 


shiny paper, velvet paper, speckled, crinkly. 


striped paper . every kind you could imagine 
was there. 

“Let your scissors show you the way. See how 
many different shapes you can make. Hold them 


up like this ... spin them around .. . turn them 


upside down. Cut out their middles-—like this. 


Paste two or three of them together. Oh, there 
are so many things you can do. Let’s see how 
many new and different ideas you have!” 


And when they had cut and pasted, twirled and 
folded and were all finished the children looked 
at their handiwork in awe. Everyone had helped 
decorate a huge Easter card mural. Stars, circles, 
eggs, bunnies, fat shapes, skinny shapes, lumpy 
shapes, smooth shapes, wiggly ones, straight ones. 

All the teachers in the school made a point to 
stop by and see their Easter mural, and they all 
agreed that it certainly was the gayest, if not the 
most unusual one they’d ever seen. 

Months passed. Soon it would be vacation time 
for Mick, Mike and Mico. Report cards would be 
out too. 


Mick knew he’d done pretty well in reading 
and writing, for the Eyes-and-Brow had never 
frowned at his work. He knew, too, that he hadn't 
done as well in arithmetic or art as he could. 
Certainly he’d never gotten his picture up on the 
bulletin board as a good example. And _ those 
doggone old drills—he always forgot what comes 
before what. Anyway, as far as art went, Teacher 
didn’t seem to care—as much as said she thought 
it was a waste of time. And Mom always laughed 
when he drew pictures at home, so she wouldn't 
care. 


Mike sat in the back seat of the room, and 
looked at the pictures all around the room. Most 
of the children had made a picture and Teacher 
had hung them up. But not Mike. He didn't know 
why. All he knew was that he had a big black 
knot inside him. 


Mico’s room had pictures, too—all around the 
room, each one big, each one bright and each 
one different. There was one by each member of 
the class, and everyone was very proud of them. 
Teacher and the children had talked about them. 
This one had such pretty bright colors, this face 
had such a broad happy smile, this rabbit had 
such long floppy ears. Every picture seemed to 
have something very special about it. 

And it was funny—Mico knew who did each 
one, even without looking at the names. Somehow 
they just looked like that person. 

Now school was out. Next year Mick, Mike 


and Mico would be opening the doors of their 
third grade classrooms. 


What kind of adventure will they have next 
year? 4 


What This Magazine Means To You 


Desicx is a magazine of creative art. Its simple aim 
is to meet the needs of teachers at thousands of schools, 
large and small, to help them make their art programs 
interesting and useful. Many people who are not specifically 
teachers are among our readers—serious students who 
want to prepare for an art career; hobbyists who want to 
turn their creative talents to profit and pleasure, and your 
fellow artists who want to exchange ideas. 


There are many art magazines available today and the 
average reader is budgeted, both in money and _ time. 
IESIGN does not try to lead the field in every facet of 
art. If, for example, you are interested in architecture, an 
excellent magazine exclusively devoted to this subject is 
Architectural Forum. To keep abreast of the latest on 
exhibits, we suggest Art News. 


DESIGN’S job is to excite your imagination, to tell 
you how art professionals meet and solve the same prob- 
lems which confront you. 


We are fortunate to have the active help of many 
leading educators in guiding DESIGN’s editorial coverage. 
lf you are a teacher, a talented student or a budget-minded 
arts & crafts hobbyist, here is your magazine. 4 


EDUCATOR’S PIPELINE: 
Continued from page 


WEST POINTER’S ONE MAN SHOW: \Villiam Steadman, Jr., 34 year 
old Curator of Fine Arts at the United States Military Academy, 
is scheduled for a showing of his paintings at the Grand Central 
Galleries, N.Y.C., Mar. 8-19. He is subject of a feature article in 
this issue of Design Magazine. 


ART DEMONSTRATIONS AT NAEA CONFERENCE: Students from Shaker 
Heights (Cleveland) High School will demonstrate sculpture technics 
at the April 11-16, NAEA convention, at the Hotel Statler. Under 
direction of Charles Jeffery, Head of the school’s art department, 
the projects will include working in clay, metal and wood... . 
Jewelry demonstration by William Poese (Clev. Public Schools) 
and Edris Eckhart (Clev. Institute of Art) will show educators fine 
points of the lapidary art ... Richard Myers, of Roosevelt High 
(River Forest, Ill.) will create designs of foam glass. Kenneth 
Sates (Cleve. Institute of Art) to describe professional enameling 
methods Frans Wildenhain, Head Ceramist at School for 
American Craftsmen, explores the possibilities of clay. Two thou- 
sand NAEA members are expected to attend these demonstrations. 


PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE is the motto of importer, 
Ernest Beissinger, who offers to send any reader a box of lapidary 
gems without obligation, to select desired stones for jewelcraft 
projects. Keep them for a month without obligation, then return 
those not desired. Write for your sampling selection to: Ernest 
Beissinger, 417 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Mention this 
“Design Offer.” 


“WATERCOLOR OF THE YEAR” is being sought by The American 
Watercolor Society (175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10) in their 88th 
Annual Exhibition. First Prize is $1,000; others total $3,000 more. 
Open to all artists. Juried show. Many cash and medal awards. 
Entry fee: $5 for two labels. Send for prospectus to above address. 
Closing date: March 24. This is top show in watercolor. 


GOODBYE GLUE POT: according to DuPont, they are about to bring 
out a push-button spray adhesive which will antiquate stick and 
glue brush methods of application. The (11 oz.) aerosol container 
holds enough glue-spray to cover 250 sq. ft. Tests indicate it to be 
very strong, have multiplicity of practical uses for home and studio. 
Watch for it in art stores, supermarkets and hardwares. 


WHO STOLE THE DEGAS PASTEL? The Milwaukee Art Institute would 
like to get its hands on the thief who walked out with a Degas 
drawing, complete with 18” x 24” gold-washed white frame. The 
title: “Apres Le Bain’ (After The Bath). If you see this little 
treasure, inform the F.B.I. If you know the art lover, explain that 
this painting is far too well known to be safely sold or even hung. 
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Balance and harmony in the simplest form. 


by WILLIAM HANSON 


\ \ ITH each new approach to life come corresponding 


new approaches to the arts and art education. Today, the 
skilled architect has a sensitivity for material which differs 
from that of his predecessors. He creates with new tech- 
niques generated from new awareness. His clear forms, 
ordered spaces, and fresh symbols follow from his attitude 
toward valid structure. 

Art teachers sense this, but often are puzzled as to meth- 
ods for passing on their attitudes to children. Many towns 
and cities have little in the way of good modern architecture 
to observe and serve as examples. And, at best, a guided 
tour can give only a superficial understanding of the actual 
“doing” of the architect. 

Experiences with actual materials are richer than an 
endless number of lectures. A teacher can symbolize the 
basic problems of architecture with very simple means. The 
selection and organization of these basic materials, (which 
represent the form problems of an architect) can give a 


gene gagne 


student the necessary sensitivity and awareness. 

A piece of driftwood, a stone, a square of glass, colored 
string, and a quantity of sand are easily organized into a 
construction which illustrates the necessary qualities that 
are the architect's provence: transparency, reflection, 
weight, tension, suspension, etc. This kind of simple free 
experiment, trial and mishap, with eventual success for 
everyone, allows exercise of that constructive imagination 
from which true architecture is born. The driftwood has its 
own nature, so has the stone, the glass, the string, the sand, 
or any other material chosen. Each materia! suggests a 
variety of uses because of its outline, firmness, color, flexi- 
bility, granular composition, ete. Each is contrasting, yet 
cach must somehow be related to the others. 

The experience of organizing these materials is analo- 
gous to the more sophisticated planning which results in 
fortas of today’s better buildings. With simple materials and 


please turn page 


SYMBOLS OF ARCHITECTURAL FORMS 
are improvised from driftwood, sand, 
string. Organizing these elements 
helps student to understand problems 
of the architect. Project by high 
schooler. 


photos by Richard Hammerich 
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BEST WINDOW DESIGN 


national competition picks the top entry 


F. Lotz Miller 


W INDOW display is visual sales promotion. Short- 
lived though this particular art form may be, those who 
follow it as a profession must impart to their work a degree 
of skill unmatched by the painting artist. A window display 
man is calligrapher, decorator, architect, copywriter, crafts- 
man, carpenter and artist at the same time. 


The window display shown above exemplifies the best 
in this exacting field. First preze-winner in the National 
Good Design Window Display Competition, it is the work 
of Margaret Williams’ 20th Century Shop, in New Orleans. 
Featured in the abstract arrangement are pieces of glass- 
ware by Leerdam of Holland. These individual articles are 
also prize-winners, having been designed by Leerdam’s art 
director, Andries Copier, for the competition. The glass- 
ware won recognition by the N. Y. Museum of Modern 
Art, juror for the national show. 


Simplicity is the keynote to the display. Cleverness has 
been bypassed, with emphasis being placed on dramatic 
composition, delicately vertical lines and a background con- 
temporary with the display pieces. 

Simplicity and the ability to make its sales point quickly 
are the hallmarks of good window design. A 
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an approach to ARCHITECTURE: 


continued from page 159 


means, every student can create a structure which makes a 
living experience of architecture, a harmony of materials, 
spaces and purposes. 


Other exercises can be improvised to go deeper into the 
problems of architecture. On a relatively elementary level, 
you might turn to creative construction with various related 
sizes and thicknesses of wood blocks and panels. Interested 
students can’ gain an awareness of the visual processes 1n- 
herent in organizing walls and spaces. Panels of glass, 
screening, colored or textured cardboard, etc., can be used 
to extend and modify this exercise. Always basic to any 
such experience must be the understanding and solution of 
genuine problems pertaining to the meaning of. well- 
organized structural wholes—the rhythmic oneness of in- 
side and outside, of landscape and interior, which is an es- 
sential characteristic of the best of our contemporary archi- 
tecture. & 


LEARNING TO OBSERVE THRU EXPERIENCE: 


continued from page 145 


enter into the fun, and soon they are all showing their 
fairies—tumbling, toe-dancing, perching on one’s little 
finger, or standing on its head. During a visualization of 
this kind, one boy held out his cupped hands and said that 
the fairy was ashamed of his dirty nails and wouldn't come 
out; but it had found a blister on his finger and picked it 
with a pin to let out the water. I recognized this as a per= 
sonal experience visualized and was pleased that he had 
entered so completely into the play. 


On asking where fairies lived, I was surprised to get 
the varied types of answers—in birds’ nests, under leaves, 
in tree-houses. One child said if they lived on the ground, 
they might get stepped upon, whereon another answered 
that an imaginary fairy would not mind if it did. Thus 
critical analysis entered into imaginary thinking. 

Another satisfactory method of visualization is the 
picture-show that isn’t there. We look at a spot on the wall 
where the silver screen might be, and teil what we imagine 
we see. Everyone tries to create something different, and 
clearly-visualized pictures are built up from make-believe 
ideas. This exchange of thought is a powerful stimulus to 
all the class; and even the most realistically minded children 
usually respond before the lesson is over. 


In preparation for drawing animals, I like to bring 
in an imaginary lion or bear, or even an elephant for the 
children to see. First, I ask what animal they would like 
to see; then I go to the door, and with an imaginary clank- 
ing of chains, if the creature warrants such fanfare, the 
animal—perhaps an elephant—lumbers in. My running 
comments all the while supply the action for the children to 
follow. 

The old elephant goes through his tricks in his heavy 
way. One of the children puts a monkey on his back, and 
it comes sliding off because the back of an elephant slants, 
and that is why the natives ride on its head. But the mon- 


please turn to page 166 
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OULD you like to get out of this world, come 
summer vacation? Less than an hour by air from the coast 
of the U.S. is a sub-tropical paradise that may well be the 
Utopia you've been seeking. 

You don't have to draw an executive’s salary to reach 


Over these blue-green waters, Blackbeard The Pirate raised his sails, and Winslow Hemer went out in 
scarch of things to paint. 


just 55 minutes from America is an artists’ paradise! 


by G. ALAN TURNER 


this exotic land, just beyond the Miami horizon. 

[It's a lazy land under a friendly sun, where the day- 
time temperature seldom stravs far from 75°, and it has 
proven to be an artist’s mecca. Irridescent waters surround 
its shores—water of a fantastic blue green, so clear that 
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boats sailing its surface seem to float in mid-air. [or 
those who want to get away from it all, a happy answer 
is Nassau in the Bahamas. 

You'd have a hard time realizing America is only 
air minutes to the west; from the moment you land on 
a Bahama shore, you've left today behind and begin 
to live a timeless kind of existence. 

Budget-minded folk who head Miami-way during 
the low cost, off-season, have learned that for forty 
dollars more, round trip they can fly to this pleasure 
capitol—a mere two hundred miles out in the Atlantic. 
As they leave the mainland behind, they are headed 


Rare silver, china, glass and imported woolens at bargain prices, 
made possible by Nassau’s tax-free status. 


Twelve miles out is Sandy Cay, one of the countless islands 
waiting for the vacationing adventurer. 


for exotic islands where orchids and scarlet poinciana 
grow wild in the streets. 

Nassau has long been the winter haven of the mil- 
lionaire. Off-season, however, (from early May to late 
October) the same luxury accommodations that fetch 
$35 a day can be yours for $10 per double room and 
bath—with a private verandah included. And the col- 
lege crowd has discovered that boarding accommoda- 
tions in private homes are available for as little as $21 
a week. Any travel agent can tell you about the many 
“package bargains” to choose from. Go by plane if you 
have little time, go by boat if you prefer, but—go. 

Because Nassau exists largely by the vacationer’s 
income, this Imperial British colony has become a shop- 
per’s haven. Mainland taxes are non-existent here on 
many costly commodities, bringing them within reach 
of the modest pocketbook. French perfumes, imported 
woolens, German cameras, cashmeres, fine china and 
silver—all at less than half the price you're accustomed 
to expect. The tourist who stays for just 48 hours can 
take home up to $200 worth of these and many other 
quality items, duty free! 

To the artist, the blessings of Nassau cannot be 
reckoned in dollars alone. Everywhere you look are 
Winslow Homer seascapes, waters that change hue be- 
fore your eyes. The Bahamas offer the world’s finest 
deep water fishing, and the thousand or more islands 
and cays provide safe harboring for the sailing enthu- 


Every wharf and street is laden with native handmade goods; a 
Yankee horsetrader is in his element bargaining for a price. 
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The artist is seldom without something unusual to sketch 
in Nassau’s twisting, flower strewn streets. 


Keep your camera and your paintbox with you; each turn 
of the coastline has another story to tell. 


with shops where rare bargains can be discovered. Hand 
woven goods are hawked by British-accented natives— 
purses, hats, sandals—all priced from pennies to a few dol- 
lars. Coral jewelry, weird shells and undersea specimens 
will inspire the art-minded collector with motifs for jewel- 
craft, fabrics and dress designs. 

Swimming and loafing are the main pastimes; you've 
never before discovered a climate so conducive to easy 
living. The days are balmy, the nights cool. And out in the 
bay, reached by passing through a forest of endlessly sigh- 
ing pine trees, is Paradise Beach, a crescent of white sand, 
considered by many to be among the world’s finest bathing 
spots. 

Food? Although Nassau must import most of its food- 
stuffs from the mainland, due to its sandy soil, there are a 


siast. Rent a boat for a few dollars a day and explore goodly number of excellent eating places where a delicious 
the hidden shores where Blackbeard the Pirate held meal costs under $2. Youll discover them the first day 
sway. (Nassau was the buccaneer stronghold of the you're in town — the wharfside restaurant at the Prince 
18th Century.) Indeed, to this day, an occasional va- George Hotel (with its breathtaking view of the busy har- 
cationing soldier-of-fortune will stumble across buried bor); the garden of the Carlton Hotel; the City Garden 
treasure, a sun-bleached wreck, lying somewhere restaurant (over Dirty Dick's Bar). Breakfasts in the 
among the uninhabited islands just offshore. American tradition of ham and eggs are also available at 

Nassau is the capitol of all the Bahamas and is a several soda fountain hangouts, for sixty cents or so. (Both 
quaint combination of old-world architecture and American and Bahaman currency are accepted every- 
modern convenience. Historic Bay Street is lined 


Just beyond the shadow of America’s 
coastline is a sea of many colors to defy 
your palette. 
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text based on research by 


KRHAPS the most important tributary from. the 
United States to the great world-stream of art is the 
American watercolor; yet any serious effort to develop 
a true watercolor expression, as we know the art today, 
may be said to begin with Winslow Homer's serious ex 
periments around 18/0. 

\Vatercolor, in very simple forms as a medium of minor 
importance, occasionally had been used in this country 
before Homer’s experiments brought professional Amer- 
ican painters to accept it as a medium. However, such 
primitive forms of watercolor—the historical record draw- 
ings (stained with thin washes of color) of the early 
American colonists such of those of John White, ca. 1685; 
the “commemorative” paintings (a phase of Pennsylvania 
folk art done in Colonial and post-Revolutionary times) ; 
and the “female seminary” type of watercolor (Biblical 
scenes, poetic fantasies, genre, and _ still life) practiced 


CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD (1893-__..._.) 
“Backyards in Snow”. Painted in 1942. A realis- 
tic scene whose casualness of technique empha- 
sizes the feel of winter's snow and leaden sky. 
Burchfield believes an artist must recreate from 
nature for sound structure. He often works on 
a large scale, usually associated with oil, (this 
one, however, measures only 25” x 20’) and 
paints ‘dry’, so he may glaze colors one over 
the other as in oil technique. 


by 


ANDREW WYETH 
“The Tolling Bell’. Painted 1950. A wa- 
tercolor of deep historic significance, de- 
picting the steeple at Thomaston, Maine 
which was built after the Revolutionary 
War 
commander of artillery. The bell was de- 
signed by Paul Revere. Artist Wyeth is a 
“magic realist’, who seeks to portray 
emotional content without sacrificing fidel- 
ity to nature. 


General 


Knox, 


Water color in the united states 


PAULA R. KLOSTER, M.A. 


Washington’s 


Plates from the Collection of the Arizona State College. 
Text based on ‘‘The Arizona State College Collection of 
American Art’'', a deluxe edition of which is available from 
the college bookstore at $3. 


photographs by Ikuo Serisawo 
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first in New England and continued in the hinterland in the 
early nineteenth century—were all of slight significance. 
ven though watercolor of the better type was occasionally 
turned out, mainly tor reproduction—e.g., Audubon’s bird 
series—until some years after the founding of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colors in 1866, the medium 
was considered suitable for the amateur only, not for the 
serious artist. 

However, by 1870 Winslow Homer, the pioneer, had 
converted America to watercolor as a serious medium, an 
event of the first magnitude in the development of Amer- 
ican art. IXlsewhere there is no parallel or equivalent to 
America’s subsequent development and production in the 


JOHN MARIN (1870-1953) 


“White Mountain Country.” Painted in 
1927. No other contemporary can 
equal the mature cycle of Marin’s 
painting—some forty years. Marin is 
the Titon of American watercolor. His 
work is respected by realist and ab- 
stractionist alike. His technique was 
to reduce to semi-abstract, flat planes 
the surety of nature observed. Char- 
acteristic hallmarks of most Marin 
paintings are the frame painted with- 
in the picture and the vertabrate pat- 
tern of bold lines used to emphasize 
structure. An unhappy young archi- 
tect, Marin soon closed his office to de- 
vote his time to watercolor painting. 
He tried oils at the turn of the cen- 
tury, did over a hundred of them in 
a thin-pigmented, sparkling manner, 
usually resorting to a palette knife. 
(Prior to this he had attended art 
classes at The Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia.) Finally, 
after years of experimentation, Marin 
held his first show in 1910 and his 
work was established. Artists consider 
his skill at writing to be on a par 
with his world-renowned painting. 


WINSLOW HOMER 


“Bass.” Painted about 1890. A_ few 
sweeps of wash against a brilliant blue 
background with heavy, threatening 
clouds over the hill; with this simple com- 
position, Homer verifies his right to rec- 
ognition as one of the world’s greatest 
watercolorists. Although his oils too are 
masterworks, it is in watercolor that Win- 
slow Homer made his reputation. A for- 
mer illustrator, he gave up this profession 
when he became excited over the success 
of his first entry at the Water Color So- 
ciety, in 1874. Homer is best remembered 
for his compelling sea scenes resulting 
from expeditions around Nassau in the 
Bahamas. 


(1836-1910) 


medium. In other countries, isolated artists—like Duiy and 
Segonzac in France and Grosz in Germany—occasionally 
appear; but there are no national watercolor movements or 
“schools” of the dimensions of the present-day American, 
except possibly in England. Here, the work of our great 
watercolorists like John Marin (frequently designated the 
dean of American watercolorists of the twentieth century ), 
L.vonel Feininger, Charles Demuth, Reginald Marsh, 
Charles Burchfield, and others continues to explore, to 
define, and to develop. 

Quite possibly the most original and important con- 
tribution of the United States to world art is American 
watercolor since \Winslow Homer. 4 
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ESPECIALLY FOR EASTER: 


continued from page 148 


If crepe paper is used, the material is cut into 
quarter-inch wide, long strips and these are then wrapped 
about the egg, first fastening the end to the egg with 
paste. Work diagonally, stretching the paper tightly as 
you proceed. You can add interest to the project by using 
several different colors of crepe paper stripping. An un- 
usual party favor is made in this manner by first inserting 
a printed joke, or poem, a small novelty or some similar 
gift against the egg prior to wrapping. There is a long, 
suspenseful period while the egg is unraveled and_ the 
children excitedly wait for the moment of climax! If the 
egg to be purely decorative, the final end of crepe paper 
stripping 1s glued inconspicuously in back. For added 
glamour, you can paste sequins or tinsel cut-outs to the 
painted or wrapped egg. And it may finally be displayed 
against a background of ruffled paper or a lace doily. 
These decorated eggs make excellent place cards, by the 
way. 

In the illustration below we have shown a wonderful 
little bunny, made entirely of Denison Duplex Crepe 
paper, some wire, paste and a cardboard box measuring 
about 4” x 7”. The bunny head is cut from white con- 
struction paper as two silhouettes, then the features are 
made with appropriately colored crepe papers or simply 
drawn on. Cut an 18” long piece of wire and paste the 
two silhouettes toeether, back-to-back, leaving three inches 
of wire between them, About an inch below the chin, wrap 
the wire with a strip of crepe paper, going around and 
around to make a knob. Then put the remaining wire 
below this knob (which serves as the neck of the bunny) 
and it will become an armature for the body of the bunny. 
This armature is thrust into the cardboard box and 
secured there with masking tape. The ruffle under his 
chin is made of green duplex paper. It requires a piece 
measuring roughly 8” in width by a yard long. Fold this 
in half, pinning it to the bunny’s neck like a bow tie, and 
then fringe the two edges. A ribboned bow is finally added 
and secured with needle and thread. The bunny’s bonnet 
is ribbon and flowers—real or artificial. 

The Easter basket is an oatmeal or salt box cut in 
half, vertically. (The lid has first been removed.) Crepe 
paper has been used to line and fringe the container, as 
well as being twisted tightly to form the braid which 
serves as a handle. The paper can then be decorated with 
pasted cut-outs. It 1s now ready to be filled with decorated 
eggs and jelly beans. 4 


SIMPLE SCREEN PRINTING: 
continued from page 157 


Printing in two or more colors can be simplified by the 
use of matching cross-marks on the original drawing, on 
‘ach stencil and on the baseboard. 

Flaws in perfect registration are often hidden by 
opaque paint or by printing a dark second color. Off-regis- 
tration and overlapping of color offer opportunities to pro- 
duce unusual monoprints. 

Only by continuous creative experimentation — will 
screen printing prove to be a stimulating art experience with 
wide applicability. 4 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For descriptive illustrated folders about screen print- 
ing and other uses of Genie Handipaint Powder, please write to: D-455, 
Binney and Smith, Inc., 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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TEXTILE DESIGN SCHOLARSHIP: 
continued from page 142 


A portfolio of your work is to accompany the entry, 
preferably accompanied by photos of the most creative 
handiwork you have produced in textiles. Detailed 1n- 
formation accompanies the entry blank. There is no entry 
fee. 

The Workshop will be conducted at Rochester under 
the supervision of Karl Laurell, two time winner of the 
American Institute of Decorators’ award in Fabric Design. 
Techniques to be covered will, include various screen 
printing methods (1.e., tusche, photographic and _ film.) 
Recognized credits for six hours work, applicable to your 
college degrees, will be given upon completion of the 
program and an assigned thesis. Emphasis is on produc- 
tive techniques through unifying color, design and printing 
skills. 

This is truly a splendid opportunity. DESIGN hopes 
its readers will enter the competition which represents an 
open door to advancement, both inspirationally and on the 
educational level. 4 


LEARNING TO OBSERVE THRU EXPERIENCE: 
continued from page 160 


key promptly climbs up the elephant’s little round tail, and 
sits triumphantly on its head. Such dramatization makes 
a vital impression on the child’s mind; and after pretending 
to watch the monkey slide off the elephant’s back and know- 
ing the reason, he will always recall that the back of an 
elephant is not round or flat. If a teacher is able to picture 
any characteristic dramatically enough, the child will never 
forget the mental picture that he has formed. Then calling 
attention to these points in the real animal when it 1s 
available, impresses it indelibly on his mind, and he has 
added it to his mental vocabulary for satisfactory repre- 
sentation when the age of critical awareness develops. 

Children jove rabbits, and visualization is particularly 
timely at Easter when I bring in an imaginary bunny that 
the children did not know was just outside the door. I 
pretend to stand it on the table and rub its nose with my 
right forefinger to show the shape of its profile, I outline 
its long ears and its fluffy tail with all my fingers as I talk. 
[I stroke the outline of its back and call attention to the way 
its legs bend in different positions. We notice the soft 
little paws, and the whiskers! The rabbit sits up and begs, 
bows obligingly, and finally waves goodbye to the class; 
and the children never fail to wave back to it! And after 
visualizing animals in this way, realizing the softness of 
the fur, the gentleness of the pet, we are ready to make 
drawings of them in any class in the school where our 
visitors from the zoo have been. So children can_ be 
made to visualize anything in the world—things with which 
they are familiar. They do not have to go to the zoo; they 
do not have to draw too realistically. There is reference 
material which the teacher can study beforehand to learn 
the characteristics of any form, and skillfully lead the dis- 
cussion around to that particular thing. 

There are observation lessons to see and enjoy the 
movements of living animals; and there are always pic- 
tures to be had—not for copying, but for learning to see. 
Then the animal can be drawn in any position the child 
wishes because he knows how the different parts look and 
move; and art becomes more meaningful to the child 
through learning to use his imagination as well as his eyes, 
and see. 4 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN WATER COLOR 


photo by Willy Nusinoff 


From opaque to transparent 


by HAROLD SILVERMAN 


Piow do you do it? When you ask that question about 
techniques in water color, you might as well ask: how high 
the moon? Each artist seeks his own way toward horizons 
that range from the classical or traditional, (in which form 
is all-important) to the extremely free work of the non- 
objective expressionist. Water color has many faces. 

This much is apparent to the viewer of the Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition at Manhattan’s Grand Central Art 
Galleries, where, from March 15th through March 27th, 
the work of many leading professionals is available for 
study. M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor of this show, wanted 
to see just how versatile a medium water color really 1s. 
The range is astonishing. Educators and students through- 
out the nation will be able to see for themselves during the 
coming year, for the large show will go on tour, starting 
in April. 

There are twenty-five artists represented, and there 
are thus twenty-five different approaches to handling water 
color. While the layman can see, firsthand, the paper, and 
color palette used by each artist, the “how” of their, 
technique is not so obvious and will, for most, remain a 
secret. I can, however, discuss my own methods, pointing 
out the manner in which I created a plan of attack for the 
painting shown below, and:describe the steps involved, 
which will be the same for almost any artist. This should 


give you a point of departure from which to develop your 
own style. Remember, water color—like any truly creative 
art medium—is not governed by inflexible step-by-step 
rules. (If it were, you might as well buy a pre-drawn pic- 
ture and paint in the numbered areas, for all the personal 
accomplishment that you would achieve. ) 

I can best break down my method of painting into four 
stages. One is fully internal—the creation of the idea—and 
the other three are manual application. It is in these final 
three stages that technique may be loosely described, but 
always subject to personal interpretation. 

So we start with an idea. You can, of course, sit down 
and paint a still life or a scene outside your window, doing 
a nice, competant job, technically speaking. But water color 
is wasted in purely mechanical definition. The professional 
crystalizes an idea slowly. It may be years in coming. Not 
the decision to paint a subject; rather, the experiences, 
moods, remembrances and experiments which are finally 
to come to a boil in his mind. Then his painting will have 
substance. 

He chooses a general area for definition—the city, let 
us say, or the play of light against an old building in winter 
twilight. But, this is only the beginning. The important 
ingredient is now to be added, a quality known to the 
lexicographer as “am/iance’’, but more simply defined as an 
awareness of atmosphere and feeling. For myself, I find 
that the proper selection of color will convey this mood 
far better than the drawing itself. Color awareness is the 
vital requisite for successful painting and usually, only one 
or two basic colors will give the feel of a problem. It 
doesn’t necessarily follow that green, for example, will 
best describe a summer landscape (although it very well 
might). Perhaps, after experimentation you will decide that 
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blue or purple is the keynote. If blue or purple make that 
painting sing for you, that will be your choice to predomi- 
nate. So use color with respect and restraint; don’t put it 
in just because it looks so delicious squeezed out on your 
palette. Be certain it doesn’t rob you of sincerity, merely 
for the sake of exciting your eye. 


In the water color below, which I have titled: Opera 
Ballet, | have emploved a wide palette range of Grumbacher 
Finest water colors. In black and white reproduction these 
are not apparent; however, they were chosen for seeing 
in full color, not reproduction. The full list is as follows: 


Naples Yellow 
Cadmium Red Light 


Cadmium Yellow Light 

Vermillion Light (orange) 

Aliz. Crimson (cool) and Aliz. Crimson Golden (warm) 
Permanent Mauve 

Cobalt Blue 

French Ultramarine Blue 

Thalo Green 

Raw Sienna 

Ivory Black 


Cerulean Blue 
Ultramarine Blue 
Thalo Blue 
Yellow Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Chinese White 


Don't let this wide range frighten you. As this picture 
is an experiment for an exhibition which has, as its under- 
lying aim, the purpose of seeing the water color technique 
put through its paces, I have used a generous. palette. The 
medium proves itself capable of full play. It is quite possible 
that another artist can achieve his own aims with half as 
many colors on his palette. 

Now, let’s see how an area of the painting 1s developed 
to form the focal point. In a landscape it could be a group 


of trees; in our sample subject it is the prima ballerina 
before the chorus. This key area always best expresses the 
total picture and it receives the form emphasis. The re- 
mainder of the picture evolves about it. I have thus painted 
in my key area and now have a glimpse of what lays ahead. 
{ then work freely to develop the relationship of all other 
portions about this focal point. 


The next step is manual, but the painter's hand is 
always guided by internal control. We apply the water 
colors. Always use quality art materials; it is a foolish 
economy to have a first rate idea and degrade it with sec- 
ond rate paints and brushes. 

The first color applied is the ambiance hue—the one 
which sets the overall atmosphere. In my Ballet scene | 
decided on blue-green and worked it into a mixture on the 
palette. dipped into water and then applied it quickly over 
rough paper, allowing it to puddle and fan out as it chose. 
\While this basic color was still moist, I dipped into white 
and yellows and spotted the dancers freely, giving the bril- 
liant effect of stage lighting. The yellow blobs were applied 
transparently, with plenty of water, and the white was an 
opaque gouache. Thus was completed the second stage of 
the painting. Notice that [ have not described sketching the 
subject beforehand, | worked directly on the paper, relying 
entirely on past experience and “feel” to develop my com- 
position. I find this allows greater freedom: and avoids tight- 
ness. Sometimes, when there are “‘acci lents’, they prove 
more effective than any deliberately p.aiined, mechanical 
application. 

The third stage in the painting is the over-all introduc- 


please turn te page 174 


STAGES IN DEVELOPING A WATER COLOR 


1. Initial stage is a rapid setting down of the key area. Focal 
point is the prima ballerina; all secondary areas are planned 
about this figure. 


2. The mood and atmosphere of the picture are established by 
application of the basic color, over which most of the details 
will be added. In this case, blue-green conveys the feel of stage 
lighting. Brilliant blobs of yellow are added to costumes of 
dancers, and opaque whites then follow, bring out the sensation 
of lights spilling against the costumes. 


3. Final stage is one of pointing up, adding forceful lines to im- 
prove composition. Restraint is all-important in completing work. 
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Three artists in water color . . . three approaches 


from a group of twenty-five to be seen in the Aqua-Chrome Show at Grand Central Art Galleries 


STREET SCENE Dong Kingman 
Swift washes of color in the freely 
flowing, well-organized style that 
has made this artist one of the 
world’s top water colorists. 


PORTRAIT Joseph Margulies 
Strength and character radiate from this aqua- 
chrome, proof that the medium can be handled 
as boldly as oils. 


Rs 


he 


THE NARROWS Michael Engel 
A departure from the traditional by a young 
impressionist takes the water color medium along 


another path. 


Also represented in the Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition 
of Water Color are well-known artists whose styles 
range from abstract to traditional, including: Chen-Chi, 
Henry Gasser, Sascha Maurer, Ben Mesick, Mary Biack 
Diller, Carl Holty, Rockwell Schaeffer, Countess Maria 
Zichy, Margarite Sauer, Saul Raskin, L. Ruby, Percy 
Leason, Vincent Hartgen and Winnie Borne Sherman, 
and others. Following its premiere showing at Grand 
Central Galleries, the exhibition goes on tour throughout 
the nation, to give water colorists a first hand glimpse 
of the many ways the medium can be successfully 


handled. 
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photos © Cleveland Board of Education 


school enamels 


cleveland teen-agers prove themselves 


adept at a professional’s handicraft 


by EDWARD WINTER 


Introduction by Alfred Howell 


Director of Art, Cleveland Board of Education 


THE amazing development of the craft of enameling in 
the United States during the past two decades can be 
attributed in large measure to the creative skill of a few 
men and women who were able to see its possibilities 
not only as a craft, but as a new means of application to 
architectural form. Edward Winter stands out not only 
as a ploneer in the development of the craft, following his 
study at the Aunstgewerbeschule, Vienna, in 1932, but also 
as an outstanding exponent of large enamel murals. His 
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Youngsters find enameling an exciting craft. With sensible 
safety precautions, projects can be planned for early teen- 
agers. 


work was born of the memorable depression years, but in 
spite of the economic stringency, his work found a ready 
market. Indeed, it has been estimated that his work is now 
in thousands of American homes, and in some cases as 
many as twenty pieces are to be found in one home. His 
work is also in quality stores from coast to coast, each 
piece being personally created by this artist. 

Edward Winter gave the first course in enameling 
in the United States, which was offered at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art, in 1935-36. It was at this period that 
several Cleveland teachers were able to benefit by the new 
techniques of enameling then being developed by this 
distinguished craftsman. 

One can point with pride to the position Cleveland 
olds as a craft center. It is not alone through the great 
encouragement given by the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
particularly through its annual May Show, but also through 
the cooperative efforts of the Ferro Enamel Corporation, 


please turn to page 174 


BROOCHES AND PLATE show high degree of 
competence achieved by students at Jane 
Addams Vocational High School. The bursting 
rockets motif was produced by firing a colored 
transparent undercoat, then dropping opaque 
white in circular areas. Scratch lines are add- 
ed with dental pick or pointed stick. The Afri- 
can head was hammered out and transparent 
enamel fired over the surface. The little pend- 
ant at right employs silver foil and a polisived 
sterling silver bezel and backing. 


UNUSUAL EFFECT was caused in enamel below 
by overfusing. The sof? flux undercoat melted, 
pulling the opaque coior on top into this ac- 
cidental design. Unschecluled things can some- 
times happen during the firing, but this occa- 
sionally adds to the fascination of working 
in enamels. 
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[, = IVE years ago I made a decision in favor 
of enameling as my life’s work, a choice I have never re- 
gretted. It was my good fortune to study under Josef Hoff- 
man, a former student of famed architect, Otto Wagner, and 
then emerging as a brilliant educator in his own right. 

This was in 1930. I had just graduated from the 
Cleveland Institute of Art and was encouraged by my De- 
sign Professor, Julius Mihalic, to further my studies at the 
Kunstgewerbeschule, in Vienna, where Professor Hoffman 
was in charge of the enameling class. Under his perfectionist 
eye, this ages-old technique was assuming contemporary 
importance. Our course of study was precise and relentless. 
We learned the traditional techniques—but only for pur- 
poses of comparison to the new, more flexible methods. 
Hoffman’s procedure called for applying the powdered 
enamel through a fine metal sieve. This brought far greater 
spontaneity in designing than the laborious, traditional in- 
lay and spatula process. We found the metal surfaces could 
be coated with smooth rapidity by applying a coat of 
thinned vegetable gum solution with a brush and _ then 
dropping the dry powder onto it. Had it not been for this 
quick technique ' know I would have forsaken any thought 
of seriously considering the enameling medium for my fu- 
ture profession. 

This was the cornerstone for instituting my own first 
classes in enameling at the Cleveland Institute, when | 
began teaching in 1935. That year marked the introduction 
of enameling on metal into the American school curriculum. 
The method was still in so pioneer a state in this country 
that I had to take my own tools—brought home from 
Austria—to each class session. The situation has changed 
since those pioneer days; now, enameling is one of the most 
popular crafts practiced, both in high school and higher edu- 
cational levels and, most recently, by home craftsmen. The 
emergence of portable, self-complete kits this past year 1s 
largely responsible for introducing an exciting medium to 
vast new audiences. Once the methods are tried, the student 
is anxious to work on even larger scale, and many schools 
are now installing professional equipment. 

As time went by, I developed new methods for creating 
designs with ease. The dry enamel powder is customarily 
sifted onto the metal surface, so I created simple paper 
templates which became stencils. This makes for speed, but, 
lazily used, will rob the work of true creativity. Even with 
stencils of this type, a degree of precise control is required 
or the work becomes sloppy. Never lean too heavily upon 
templates ; striking results are often obtained freehand. As 
a matter of fact, good stencilling is a skilled procedure in 
which the objective is to make the work look freehand. 

Illustrating this article you will find examples of the 
work done by students at Jane Addams High School in 
Cleveland. Like most student output, it is confined to the 
flatter surfaces of ash trays, brooches, small plates, box 
tops and cuff links. Until the technique is mastered, it 1s 
a good idea to work on such simple shapes, where the pow- 
dered enamel can be controlled. Deep bowls and _ vertical 
shapes are far more difficult and should be attempted only 
after long practice assures the enamelist of his ability to 
keep the powders from dropping off during firing. 

Modern enameling is done at high heat and the firing 
requires only three minutes for most pieces. A wide range 
of luminous, transparent colors exists, probably more di- 
versified than in any other medium. The colors and findings 
which you will use to produce your handiwork are moder- 
ately priced and available through many distributors and 
manufacturers. The field offers terrific possibilities, both 


STYLIZED INTERPRETATIONS by high schoolers used musical 

_ notes (top) and opaque stars and snowflakes for enameled 
motifs. The lower design figures were applied over a trans- 
parently colored base. 


artistically and for commercial purposes or personalized 
gift-giving. The medium is now accepted by the largest com- 
petitions as a fine art form in its own right. The recent 
Syracuse National exhibited mature work of the highest 
calibre. Schools throughout America are making enamel- 
ing one of their most busily attended courses. One of the 
reasons for its success is the fact that a start-to-finish 
demonstration can be done in two forty-five minute class 
sessions, and advanced results up to the actual firing stage 
are achieved in a single class period. If the craft has ary 
serious shortcoming it lays in the current shortage of good 
instructors. But who can tell? This condition may be al- 
leviated by many of the readers of these words! It is to- 
day’s booming art medium, and those who canequalify to 
teach the subject are assured of high student interest, an 
opportunity t create functional, esthetic work and the 
practice of a craft which can meet every problem and chal- 
lenge of valid design. 4 EDWARD WINTER 
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ANTIQUE CRACKLE VASE in China. It may 
be duplicated in Satsuma. Design is carried 
out in Old Chinese Blue Enamel. 


|) mes JAPANESE WARE: Japanese derived ceramics are 

customarily soft and for this reason are best decorated 
with enamels. Typical examples are Awaji and Royal Sat- 
suma, long popular with serious hobbyists who attempt to 
duplicate ancient wares with crackle finish. Soft wares 
should be fired under conditions similar to those used for 
hring Belleek, rather than for the harder wares typified by 
French china. 


HOW TO EMPHASIZE CRACKLE: | hie antique crackle finish is best 
brought out in pottery by a time-tested method—boiling the 
ware in a strong solution of tea. The tannic acid sinks into 
the minute pores of the ware, causing them to show up 
with their uniquely characteristic brown, spiderweb tracery. 
It is, of course, possible to create variously hued crackle by 
the simple expedient of dissolving a few drops of aniline 
dye ina quart of water. Anilines come in such hues as purple, 
blue, pink and orange, to mention the most familiar, and the 
concentrated solution may be purchased at moderate cost 
through your drugstore or chemical supply house. The ani- 
line and water solution is either put into an object or rub- 
bed on its surface with a brush. In a few minutes it will im- 
pregnate and cause brilliantly lined crackle. It is perma- 
nent, but the crackle must be full—that is, open. Too delicate 
a crackle does not allow adequate penetration. 


APPLYING LUSTER: |ustered Belleek is highly prized by pro- 
fessional china painters and often has delicate tints which 
are difficult to equal with china paints. To do a good job with 
luster, the artist must observe a few rigid rules. The china 
must be absolutely clean or your work will become spotted 
when the luster is applied and then fired. Luster must al- 
ways be applied thinly; thick application causes flaking. 
China is best cleaned with alcohol. Luster comes, naturally, 
in thick consistency. It must be diluted with a few drops of 
oil of lavender or a similar agent. Thinning also permits 
the ceramist to pounce an even hue over a wide area, or to 
paint it on with a brush neatly, avoiding uneven streaks. 
Finally, clean away all traces of luster where it is not desired, 
prior to firing. Like liquid gold, luster shows up after it has 
been heated, even where traces were not visible before. Most 
common problem: elimination of fingerprints, caused by 
perspiration and careless handling of the object. 


DURABILITY OF GOLD: Gold is not considered a truly permanent 
form of china decoration because it is inherently a soft ele- 
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CHINA PAINTING TIPS 


ment. No piece which will have constant handling should 
be decorated with gold. Yellow and white gold mixtures 
are approximately the same in this respect. [f you have diffi- 
culty with painted plates flaking their decoration, the fault 
may lay with having originally applied the gold too heavily. 
It is well to constantly bear in mind that the more luster, 
paint or enamel which is applied to china, the more likely 
it is that it will chip away after firing. Use gold for show 
pieces rather than for everyday ware. This applies to dinner 
plates too. Just because you see a lot of it being sold, don’t 
think it will follow that it is a logical choice for hard usage. 
Gold which burnishes off a piece after firing is most proba- 
bly underfired. For hard china use Roman gold; for the 
softer Satsuma and Belleek pieces use a mixture of unfluxed 
gold with equal parts of Roman gold. Increase the firing. 


CREATING A DULL, MATTE APPEARANCE ON CHINA: Matte finished 
work, having the texture of old ivory, is often a welcome 
change from the glossily glazed output most amateurs turn 
out. The effect may be achteved by adding a moderately 
strong solution of acid to the china after firing. Hydro- 
fiuoric acid can be tried (handle with care!), or you may 
consult your druggist or school chemistry instructor for 
other types which are applicable. Always test out acid solu- 
tions on scrap pieces of ware, creating a sort of test tile upon 
whose surface various intensities have been applied. Acid 
will dull down the luster, causing the desired antique satin 
finish. 


MIXTURES TO SIMULATE FRUIT HUES: Although many of today’s 
china painters are attempting pure abstract design in their 
decorating, there remains a permanent core of naturalist art- 
ists who prefer to seek their motifs in bird and animal life, 
fruits and flowers. Two of the most popular fruits among 
these artists are the pomegranate and the orange. To simu- 
late the subtle hues of the pomegranate, you must mix colors 
with white as follows: 

Inside of pomegranate: apply white and let dry. Then 
overpaint lightly with Ruby or deep red. Outside: use a 
mixture of yellow-brown, yellow-red and a trace of black. 
Seeds: an undercoat of white, then paint in shapes with 
Ruby and slightly outline with black. 

The fruit of the orange is simulated with a subtle mixture 
of yellow-brown and either Carnation red or any medium- 
red. 


SHADING WITH LUSTERS: Always use separate brushes for each 
color involved when applying lusters to chinaware. Unless 
you want a distinct line of demarcation between each shaded 
area, you must immediately apply the next color or hue, 
padding it gently to blend the edges softly. This will gradu- 
ate the hues to form a continuous shade and will eliminate 
any hard paint edges. 
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AMIC STUDIO 


a department for the ceramist and china painter 


edited by JESSIE B. ATTWOOD 


= inviolable rule of the china painter 
or decorator is to respect the form of the 
object to be decorated. To decorate 
means to embellish, to make more beauti- 
ful. This implies that the article to be 
decorated has worthy points, else it would 
not commend itself as a subject for decc- 
ration. The aim of all decorators should 
be the solution of this problem—given a 
thing of beauty, make it still more beauti- 
ful. A piece of fine porcelain properly 
fired has in itself elements of rare 
beauty; the form, the pure white ware 
and the shimmering glaze are all charm- 
ing in themselves. These fine points 
should be brought out by the decoration 
—with a well executed, simple border, if 
nothing more. The white surface of the 
china should enter into and become a 
part of the color scheme. 


When the white surface of the china is 
used only for contrast, it is an opposing 
element, instead of a complimentary one, 
as it should be. In a group of softly 
painted blossoms with a_ few faint, 
shadowy leaves and buds underneath, 
with the cluster fairly melting into the 
white of the china, there is a friendly 
union which perfected properly 
firing, leaving the whole surface with an 
even, shining glaze. One finds in this a 
harmony which, if it cannot be explained 
by all who see it, is certain to be appreci- 
ated by those possessing a natural sense 
of beauty and fitness. 


Professional Pointers: 


A good light, a comfortable seat and a 
well equipped work table are requisites 
for good china painting. 

The finger used lightly is always a 
good tool to lighten or blend a tint on a 
small surface. 

If mixed colors are left standing, even 
for a short while, regrind thoroughly be- 
fore using. 

Receptacles for mediums and_ oils 
should be small and of a kind not easily 
overturned. 

Buy and use the best brushes obtain- 
able. Have a good assortment of sizes. 
Keep them clean and they will last a long 


Address all correspondence to: Jessie B. Atwood, 718 Oakwood Ave.. Dayton, Ohio 


time. The best of brushes will become 
rough and uneven if treated roughly and 
left uncleaned. 

3e sure to leave the door of lid of your 
kiln ajar for the first stage of firing. This 
is to permit the escape of the volatile oils 
used in the paints, golds and_ lusters. 
Bring the temperature up slowly to at 
least 800°F, before closing the kiln. At 
this temperature most of the oils should 
be well burned out and -no odor from 
same should be noticeable. 

Keep your work away from dust and 
lint. Keep everything well covered when 
not in actual use. 


Questions and Answers: 


What is aufsetzweiss? 


This is the German name for Relief 
White. Literally, it means “sit up white” 
(i.e., fires in relief.) It is used for low 
relief effects on laces, draperies, flowers 
and foliage.’ Sometimes it is used for 
jewel effects, usually in connection with 
enamels in order to be more easily 
handled and to make them more suitable 
for this kind of work. 


When ! use Yellow with some colors, if seems 
to destroy them completely. Why? 

The minerals used in the making of 
most yellows are destructive to other 
colors. Try using Silver Yellow. or 
Mixing Yellow. They seem to be free 
of the aggressive characteristic by which 
some yellows eat into the colors laid over 
or under them, or mixed with them. 


The Gold on cup handles sometimes creeps up 
in little scales and breaks off when touched. 
What is wrong? 


It has been laid too heavily. Try using 
two firings, applying gold moderately 
each time. This is better than trying to 
lay the gold heavily in one firing. 


Note: The writer is interested in re- 
ceiving information as to the availability 
of back issues of Aeramic magazines, 
early Design magazines or any publica- 
tion issued by the Keramic Publishing 
Company. Address all communications 
directly to the address printed below. 


Out off ideas? 


How up-to-date are your classroom art 
projects? Are you still teaching arts and 
craft procedures in Yesterday's fashion? 
There’s a far easier way to handle this 
problem of preparing an interesting art 
activity, you know. Just pick a project 
from DESIGN TECHNICS. 


JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS 


TEXTILE PAINTING 
PASTELS 

PEN AND INK 
CRAYON PRINTS 
FINGER PAINTING 
BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

TEMPERA 

DRY POINT 

WATER COLOR 
SCRATCHBOARD 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 
COLLAGE 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOODCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


. « and sixteen others too! 


Art teachers and hobbyists have been us- 
ing this handy, low-in-cost book for many 


years. It’s completely practical—tells you 
in well-illustrated manner how to choose 


and use the right tools and materials. 


“DESIGN 
TECHNICS” 


$2.25 per copy 


order from 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


337 S$. High Columbus, Ohio 
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off-season ADVENTURE: 
continued from page 163 


where.) Your American dollar goes farther here too. 

For the painter, a visit to the Development Board on 
Bay Street is a logical step. This is the equivilent of our 
own Chamber of Commerce, and the public relations people 
will be happy to tell you about the historic and unusual 
locales within walking distance or a short ride by bicycle 
(the island’s most popular means of transportation.) If you 
prefer to rent a car, a sturdy British Ford or Austin costs 
$6 a day. The island is small; a car is justified only if you 
want to lug equipment around with you. 

Incidentally, if you’ve always joked about buying a 
tropical island for your old age, the Development Board 
can fix you up with your choice from dozens—and for no 
more than buying a fair-sized city lot! Residents of Miami 
and other Florida coast cities have formed the habit of “do- 
ing the town” on the mainland all week long, and then re- 
treating to Nassau to pull their nerves back to normal. 

There are three modern movie houses in Nassau where 
current films are shown; native and moonlight dancing 1s 
quite popular at the beautiful hotels, each of which plays 
host to visitors on a different night. But most of all you'll 
appreciate the smell of salty sea, the sparkling surf, and 
the endless opportunity to loaf and paint. 

This summer, remember that pleasure island where dol- 
lars go slow and time keeps easy pace. These who discover 
Nassau in the off-season usually plan to return again, & 


ETCHING: 
continued from page 150 


and ink rolled over the surface with a wooden-felt and 
leather covered roller. 

Tarlatan is used for wiping the plates. Three different 
pieces of tarlatan are required. A light circular movement 
of the hand is used in the process of wiping the plate and 
the palm of the hand is used in completing the wiping. The 
plate, now ready for pulling a trial proof, is put on the press 
bed, and covered by a dampened sheet of paper. The pres- 
sure of the press may need adjusting and four woollen 
blankets are used when rolling the plate through the press. 

Now the blankets are removed and the trial print is 
cently lifted up from the plate by one corner. This proof 
is then dried between blotters and inspected. Changes can 
be made prior to beginning the actual printing. 

To add a few notes on how to achieve different effects 
on etched plates, I wish to mention just by name the follow- 
ing methods: Aquatint is used for getting dark areas on 
plates; liftground and sugar-ground are other methods 
used. Finally, textures can be obtained by impressing actual 
textured items onto the softground of a plate, covering it 
with one sheet of wax paper and a piece of thin cardboard 
and rolling it through the press once. Unwanted areas are 
controlled with stop-out varnish. 

It is always helpful to study etchings of the old masters. 
I find great inspiration in looking at the etchings of Rem- 
brandt van Rijn (1606-1669); Giambattista Piranesi 
(1720-1778) ; and William Blake (1757-1827). & 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 11 S. 
LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENAMELS: 


continued from page 170 


whose facilities made possible the execution of the many 
fine architectural murals and other works of art produced 
by Mr. Winter. His work is always exciting and is executed 
with a high degree of taste. It is functional in its right 
relationship to the requirements of architecture and shows 
the courage and ingenuity that is in keeping with the best 
espects of modern design. 

The growing popularity of enameling is today bringing 
not only a great increase of interest in public schools and 
colleges, but is also finding its way into the homes and 
workshops of the amateur. In this renaissance of crafts 
Winter has played an outstanding part, and his inspiration 
imparted to teachers will, in the years to come, be reflected 


in increasingly higher standards of achievement. 
H. 


from OPAQUE TO TRANSPARENT: 
continued from page 168 


tion of local colors These need not be literal translations ; 
their only limitation is that they harmonize with the ambi- 
ant color which has set the atmosphere. When the painting 
has an all-over unity, we are ready for the final summation, 
which is simply touching up, accenting and pulling loose 
ends together properly. This last stage is very important, 
however. It can make or break the painting, being a weight- 
ing and balancing period) Now you can critically examine 
your water color. Does it need a subduing in areas? Dilute it 
carefully. More accents? Add color, transparently or even 
right from the tube for opaque results. A final word of 
caution. Keep the paper moist throughout your painting 
time. Add small highlights er corrections after it dries, if 
you wish, but use restraint 1 this last moment. 

This then, is how [ attacked the Ballet scene. It is only 
intended as a general guide for those who would like to 
execute a water color, from transparent to opaque, using 
several techniques to create a new one. It is my method. 
Perhaps you will develop another, We gain experience only 
by experimentation. 4 


the last word The forthcoming issue, which will be en route to your hands the first week in May, will be a 
special, full color number, filled with creative art projects to inspire educator and student for the summer holiday. Many 


unusual features are being planned to make this, the final number in our 56th year of publishing, the finest ever presented. 
—the pubiishers 
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...@ heart too small for breakin 


Here is a child’s world — balanced on 
faith, lighted by love, warmed in the 
safety of a mother’s arms, a father’s 
smile. Here is a world of little hearts, 
all too small for breaking. 

What dark shadow could Cancer cast 
on such a sheltered world? Well, there 
are some 160.000 children whom Cancer 
has robbed of their fathers. And more 
than 175,000 others have had to learn 
to live without a mother. 

Not even the young are safe, for 
Cancer yearly claims more children 
from three to fifteen years of age than 
any other disease. 


But there is hope... brave, bright 
hope. For Cancer can be conquered. 
The vast army led by the American 
Cancer Society — scientists, doctors, 
technicians, volunteers — wage daily 
war on man’s cruelest enemy. 

You can help conquer cancer. With 
a check —to help others. With an annual 
medical checkup —to help yourself. Re- 
member, every year some 75,000 men, 
women and-children win personal vic- 
tories over Cancer — and live. One of 
them might be you — or someone close 
and dear to you. Will you help? We 
need you. 


American 


Cancer 


GD) Society 


GENTLEMEN: 
| want to help conquer Cancer. 
[] Please send me free information about Cancer. 


[] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the Cancer Crusade. 


Address... 


(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town’s Postmaster) 
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